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O previous week of the war has been so crowded 

N with great events as the week which has passed 
since we last wrote. To place them in the order 

of their real importance is work for the historian rather 
than for the contemporary journalist ; but there is not 
much doubt that for the greater part of the British public 
the death of Lord Kitchener comes first. No man for a 
generation, for a century perhaps, has had so strong a 
hold as Lord Kitchener had on the faith and loyalty of 
the people of this country. And to those who question 
his right to such a position there is a short and final 
answer: that no man can attain it who does not deserve 
it. The public estimation in which he was held is the 
truest measure of what we have lost. It would be easy 
to name qualities and aptitudes which he did not possess ; 
but it would be a barren exercise, for men are remem- 
bered for what they were, not for what they were not ; 
and Lord Kitchener had capacities of intellect and 
character sufficient at any rate to make him one of the 
great figures of history. From start to finish there was 
no luck in his career; he leaves behind him rather the 
impression that fortune never gave him the full oppor- 


tunity he deserved. 
* a * 


The week has also brought us news of a great naval 
engagement, the first in which modern Dreadnought 
battleships have met; and the future course of the 
naval war has thereby probably been settled. In France 
the most desperate and tremendous fighting yet recorded 
has been taking place north-east of Verdun. In Italy 
the great Austrian offensive continues and has made 





some slight further progress. In Russia our Allies have 
commenced an attack on the whole Austrian front, which 
is evidently on the very largest scale, and has already 
achieved some very considerable preliminary successes. 
Other military events of at least equal importance are 
obviously imminent. A German offensive against the 
northern part of the Russian line is inevitable and cannot 
be long delayed. General Sarrail, with the very large 
force which he now commands at Salonika, must use the 
summer months for what he has to do. And the British 
Army in France is hardly likely to remain indefinitely on 
the defensive. The next three months must in any 
event witness a far heavier and more widespread 
struggle than was seen at any time in 1915. Meanwhile 
Yuan Shi Kai has died or been killed—with probably 
momentous consequences in the Far East. And with all 
this the newspapers which three weeks ago were full of 
Irish news have scarcely space to report that an Irish 
settlement is now definitely within sight. 
* * * 


The manner in which the Battle of Jutland was first 
announced by the Admiralty excited for a day or two 
almost as much discussion as the battle itself. The com- 
plaint was that the first bulletin gave altogether too 
black an impression of the facts, and it is curious to 
observe that it came mainly from quarters which for 
many months past have been criticising the authorities 
for precisely the opposite fault. Mr. Balfour very 
completely disposed of these critics on Wednesday by 
showing that the only alternatives open to the Admiralty 
on Friday evening were either to tell the public what 
they knew, or to withhold all information until next day. 
If they had adopted the latter course—the German 
wireless version of the battle having already got twenty- 
four hours’ start—how much more wrathfully (and more 
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justly) would they have been criticised !_ The Admiralty 
might, of course, have applied a rosy imagination to the 
bare facts of Sir John Jellicoe’s report, but that would 
have involved a violation of what is after all one of the 
most admirable traditions of the Service it speaks for. 
The Navy expects and prefers its deeds to be announced 
in language which errs on the side of under-rating rather 
than of over-rating them. Its vocabulary is the vocabu- 
lary of a Service whose laurels are not to win, but to 
hold ; and the word “ victory ” therein means the total 
destruction of any enemy force with which it has come 
in contact. Anything less than that is at best a partial 
failure ; and we doubt whether the Navy itself will ever 
call the Battle of Jutland a British victory. 


* * * 


Nevertheless the First Civil Lord was fully justified 
in calling it a victory. What else can it be called ? We 
are still without full information as to the German losses, 
though we believe them to have been greater than our 
own ; but the question is really irrelevant. At the Battle 
of Mons the German losses were doubtless far heavier 
than ours, but we do not therefore call it a British 
victory. It is the business of the stronger force in war 
to take great risks, and make, if necessary, dispro- 
portionatc sacrifices to gain a definite end. Omitting all 
doubtful or controversial questions, the bare facts of the 
Battle of Jutland are these: the German Fleet came 
out; whilst still near its own shores it met a British 
force greater or smaller than itself, and inflicted damage 
on it; it also suffered damage of a serious character ; it 
then retreated to its own harbours, whilst the British 
force remained and scoured the battlefield. The object 
for which the battle was fought, namely, the supremacy 
of the North Sea, with all the advantages attached 
thereto, remains indisputably in the possession of Great 
Britain as before—only with this difference, that any 
doubt which may have existed in anybody’s mind before 
the battle as to the ability of the British Fleet to retain 
that supremacy throughout the war has now been 
completely dissipated. If such an event producing such 
results is to be described in history at all, it must be 
described as a British victory. It may even prove, 
unfortunately, to have been a decisive victory ; that is to 
say, by removing all elements of doubt as to the relative 
efficiency of the two Fleets, it has probably decided the 
German Naval authorities never to risk another contest. 

* * * 


That consideration suggests what is perhaps the most 
important of all the results of the battle. The Germans 
who know the truth may honestly have regarded it as a 
German victory ; though if so, the respect in which they 
hold the British Fleet and the modesty of their own 
naval pretensions are greater than we had supposed. 
But there is no doubt that they have deliberately 
exaggerated their success in a positively grotesque 
degree. With a unanimity that is obviously inspired, 
the German Press, through the pens even of its most 
reputable and accomplished naval writers, claims that 
for twenty-two months the German High Seas Fleet 
has been scouring the North Sea in the hope that the 
British would come out. At last the long-sought 
meeting has occurred, and the British have been 


decisively defeated. The Kaiser himself has declared ; 
“The British Fleet was beaten; the nimbus of British 
world supremacy has disappeared.” If these remark- 
able claims were intended to impress neutrals, they 
have manifestly failed, owing partly, no doubt, to the 
excessive modesty of our Admiralty’s early claims. But 
they were probably intended mainly to revive the 
waning confidence of the German public. In that sphere 
they may have succeeded ; but the greater the success 
the more disastrous surely the ultimate result. The 
German public, having been assured by their Emperor 
that the German Fleet has achieved the impossible and 
shown itself not merely able to face, but “ able to defeat 
a superior English Fleet,” will naturally expect one of 
two things—either a relaxation of the blockade or else 
another victorious battle. If they find instead that the 
blockade grows tighter, and that their ships never 
challenge another trial of strength, what will be their 
feelings ? What would ours be in similar circumstances? 
If the hopes and spirits of the German people have been 
raised high by the story they have been told of the 
Battle of Jutland, we at any rate need not grumble. 
The higher the better. 


+ * * 


One point in connection with the actual fighting is 
worth noting. It has gradually become clear that the 
two largest British vessels sunk—the Queen Mary and 
the Indefatigable—were lost in the first few minutes of 
the battle, when Sir David Beatty’s squadron, of which 
they formed part, was facing not a superior, but actually 
an inferior force. Their loss must be regarded as in the 
nature of an unfortunate chance. After they had gone 
the remaining four vessels of the squadron fought against 
a vastly superior enemy for two or three hours, and were 
hit over and over again without any one of them being 
at all seriously damaged. The other vessels that were 
sunk on both sides were pounded to pieces like the 
Blicher in the Dogger Bank fight last year and Von 
Spee’s ships in the Battle of the Falkland Islands. 
Whatever the complete explanation may be, it is 
perfectly evident from the known facts that there was a 
very large element of bad luck in the loss of these two 
ships—which alone enabled the Germans to make even 


a claim to victory. 
* * . 


The fall of the “‘ heap of crumbling ruins ” known as 
Fort Vaux marks another stage in the tortoise advance 


of the Germans at Verdun. For three months the 
German lines have been within a few hundred yards of 
the fort, and the number of attempts they have made to 
take it is literally innumerable. The French official and 
semi-official communiqués assure the world that the loss 
is of no particular significance, but at this date we 
scarcely need any such assurance. The least expert 
have long realised that the whole area is now so organised 
that forts are only names, and that there are practically 
no positions whose capture is likely appreciably to 
accelerate further advances. The French have always 
professed a limited liability in respect of the defence of 
Verdun; they will defend it, that is to say, up to a 
certain point, but there is a price at which the Germans 
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can have it if they think it worth while. Verdun, like 
Ypres, has been worth holding mainly for its associations, 
and for the moral effect which its loss would have had 
throughout Europe. But the moral significance of 
either of these famous salients is no longer what it was. 
Moreover, the war has reached a point at which such 
considerations are worth very little. As far as the 
position can be estimated from here, there is no likelihood 
of the Germans entering Verdun this month, or next, or 
the month after; but if they were to, there would now 
be very little commotion about it anywhere except in 
Germany. We have all had it burnt into us by twenty 
months of trench warfare that no effort which comes 
short of piercing and breaking the enemy’s line is worth 


calling a success. 
* . + 


The latest news available from the Volhynian front 
justifies the hope that this is what the Russians have 
done. They appear to have pierced and broken the 
Austrian line in front of Lutsk and to have driven the 
enemy back over a very wide front for a distance of at 
least twenty miles. The number of prisoners they have 
captured is in itself important because it is so large ; 
but if the front is broken the whole two hundred miles 
of the Austrian line from the Pripet Marshes to the 
borders of Roumania may be turned and the fighting 
will then become of that open character in which the 
Russians in this war have always excelled their 
opponents. At the best our Allies will shortly be re- 
occupying Galicia ; at the worst they have at all events 
disposed of the legend of an impregnable Austro- 
German trench line in the East. 


* * * 


The question of who is to succeed Lord Kitchener at 
the War Office has not as we write been decided. There 
is one man who is beyond all doubt better qualified for 
the post both by ability and by experience than anyone 
else in the political world, and that is Lord Haldane. 
There is nothing against him except a wholly artificial 
and irrational prejudice, with no kind of foundation or 
justification that would be listened to for a moment by 
reasonable men in normal times. But the times are 
not normal, and the prejudice exists, and we are bound 
to admit that whoever is appointed must command a 
more general measure of public support than Lord 
Haldane can possibly do at present. We take, however, 
this opportunity of placing on record our conviction that 
when the history of these days comes to be written there 
will be nothing in them of which the nation will be more 
ashamed than of the success of the insane vendetta which 
has temporarily deprived it of the assistance of a great 
public servant. There is no other very obvious candi- 
date. We hope Sir William Robertson will not be 
pressed to take the post; he has already full scope for 
his great technical abilities as supreme director of 
military operations, and he ought not to be hampered 
by political responsibilities. Of the likely names Mr. 
Bonar Law's would not perhaps rouse the greatest 
enthusiasm, but it would be more widely accepted, we 
imagine, than any other. The Secretaryship for War is 
not, however, an office which any man just now need 
covet. Occupancy of it during recent months would 








have broken and destroyed any lesser man than Lord 


Kitchener. 
* * + 


Yuan Shi Kai was the one Chinaman who, in the eyes 
of the foreign legations at Pekin, combined enough 
military and administrative experience to rule the 
polyglot Empire with enough honesty and enlightenment 
io rule it progressively. Accordingly their attitude 
towards him was friendly or the reverse, according as 
they wished China to hold toge her or to go to pieces. 
Great Br'tain gave him consistent support, which was 
reciprocated. When he at last got the reins completely 
in his hands—not so very long before the war—there 
seemed a fair prospect of his founding a durable political 
system. He was not old (born in 1859), and enjoyed the 
most abounding health and vigour. The war, however, 
struck him a deadly blow: it prevented him from 
raising loans in Europe. In a habitually venal country, 
where everything, including the loyalty of soldiers, goes 
to the highest bidder, the ruler who cannot over-pay his 
troops and does not allow them to plunder, is lost. As 
time went on, Yuan’s army became increasingly suscep- 
tible to the bribes of revolutionaries ; and as the troops 
of province after province were bought over, province 
after province “ revolted.” Eight were in revolt when 
he died ; and whether he could have put them down if 
he had lived is now a matter of speculative interest. 
It is very doubtful whether any surviving Chinaman can 
avert a general lapse of the country for the present into 
Mexican disunion and disorder. Such conditions will 
offer special opportunities to any foreign Power which 
has ambitions in China, and which during the war- 
entanglement of the other Powers has its own hands 
disengaged. Japan, which answers to this description, 
is unlikely to let the occasion slip ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that her policy, in its possible developments, 
cannot be harmonised with British opinion. 

* * * 

Sir Edward Carson’s meetings with the Ulster 
Unionists this week appear to indicate that the Irish 
question is virtually settled. The terms which Sir 
Edward provisionally announced—which the Nationalist 
leaders must previously have accepted and which Ulster 
can scarcely reject—are the complete exclusion from 
Home Rule of the “ six counties.” This means that 
large Nationalist areas which consistently return 
Nationalist Members to Parliament will be deprived of 
participation in the advantages and the tasks of Home 
Rule. Whether, however, that is a misfortune for 
Ireland, or even for the Nationalist Party, remains to be 
seen. It is undoubtedly a great misfortune that Ireland 
should be divided at all, but if it had to be divided it is 
probably better that the Ulster enclave should be as 
large and as mixed in opinion as possible. For if Home 
Rule proves to be the blessing which Home Rulers 
believe it will be, the conversion of Ulster is only a 
question of time. How soon she will be converted 
necessarily depends on the tact and wisdom of Mr. 
Redmond—if Nationalist Ireland continues to accept his 
leadership—but the moment of reunion should at all 
events be hastened by the existence in excluded Ulster 
of a substantial nucleus of voters who already possess 
the vision of a united self-governing Ireland. 
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LORD KITCHENER AND HIS 
POST 
re KITCHENER’S sudden death has occa- 


sioned a sense of personal loss throughout 

the nation and the Empire such as scarcely 
any other could have done. Only last Wednesday week 
two “ Lloyd-George Liberals,” Sir Ivor Herbert and Sir 
Arthur Markham, moved a vote of censure on him in the 
House of Commons. The vote was negatived, after 
eliciting a warm defence of the War Minister from Mr. 
Asquith. The attack, which had been well puffed in 
advance, collapsed under a chorus of more general 
eulogy than was expected. Even so, the feeling shown 
in the House of Commons was much less cordial and 
solid than that since revealed outside. With its personal 
intrigues, its fickleness and impressionability (now that 
party control is in abeyance), and its willingness to suffer 
windbags gladly, the House does not reflect the nation 
at all accurately from day to day. In particular, it is 
peevish and iconoclastic; whereas the nation, apart 
from Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers, has a decided 
instinct in favour of not breaking its long-established 
and well-approved idols. On the whole this instinct is 
sound. No democracy of forty-five millions can do 
without idols; nor can it ever select them on the basis 
of infallible man-to-man knowledge. It does well to be 
chary of transferring in a crisis attachments slowly 
formed and ratified over long periods of calmer reflec- 
tion. That the Lord Kitchener of reality was not 
the Lord Kitchener of legend goes without saying. 
But it may be questioned whether the gap be- 
tween legend and reality in his case was anything 
like so wide as in that of any of the ambitious 
politicians hastily advertised as war-experts in these 
latter days. 

From the beginning of the war till near the end of 
last year Lord Kitchener combined at Whitehall two 
distinct functions. He was both War Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief, both Roon and Moltke. The 
responsibility for military administration and that for 
military policy, which the Prussian system divorces and 
which Lord Haldane’s great reforms divorced in this 
country, were reunited in his masterful hands. When 
he took the Secretaryship of State, it was purely an 
administrative office. But with the departure of most 
of the pre-war General Staff to France, a soldier of his 
standing, with a seat in the Cabinet, inevitably became 
the Government’s chief military adviser. It was as 
Minister of War that he carried out the arrangements 
for raising the new armies; but it was as an informal 
Commander-in-Chief or Chief of the General Staff that 
he initiated the policy of raising them, and of preparing 
Great Britain to act on the Continent as a first-class 
military Power. 

Though it has been the fashion to talk of him as an 
administrator first and a soldier afterwards, a sort of 
managing director in field-marshal’s clothes, the evidence 
(much of it, no doubt, very imperfect and hearsay in 
character) rather goes to show that at Whitehall his 
soldiering was better than his administration. He was 
much handicapped in the latter by the fact that down 
to August, 1914, he had had no personal experience of 


the Whitehall machine. He was further handicapped 
by an Oriental predilection for doing everything himself. 
The bigger a job is, the more it can be spoiled by reluctance 
to devolve responsibility. It was by sheer assiduity 
and unremitting hard work that Lord Kitchener 
eventually pulled through, rather than by any very 
apparent administrative genius. On the other hand, 
his policy as a soldier was remarkably sagacious; and 
the full degree in which he anticipated events may be 
better known some day than it is now. His forecast of 
a three years’ war and determination to create armies 
for it are only one sample. His policy of training those 
armies from the beginning in large camps, instead of in 
little scattered units, increased the administrative trouble 
at the time; but few people doubt now that from a 
military standpoint it was profoundly wise. His willing- 
ness to use the voluntary system was also abundantly 
justified. Though not a tactical battle-fighter, he was 
a shrewd strategist. He is said to have insistently 
prophesied the main German advance through Brabant 
and Hainaut during a critical week in August, 1914, 
when the French General Staff still expected it to come 
through the Ardennes. He is believed to have been 
quite against undertaking both the Antwerp and the 
Dardanelles Expeditions; though in both cases he 
was overborne in the Cabinet by the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Churchill, seconded as it was by political arguments. 
It is no secret that last autumn he was against the 
Salonica Expedition, and at the same time in favour 
of withdrawing from the Dardanelles. What is less 
known, but can now be stated harmlessly, is that his 
alternative policy was an expedition on a large scale 
to Alexandretta. Had this been then undertaken, 
we can see now, in the light of Erzerum, Bitlis, and 
Trebizond, that it would probably have swept the Turks 
out of Asia. Indeed, it is not easy among all these large 
questions of military policy to find one on which his 
judgment was wrong. Where he erred was rather in 
not pressing it sufficiently against civilian colleagues. 
Perhaps he would have done so with more effect if he 
had not been their colleague, but had advised them 
officially as Chief of the Staff. He never assimilated 
the Cabinet atmosphere. 

The combination in Lord Kitchener’s person of the 
two distinct functions was not a good one in principle. 
If Lord Haldane had been made War Minister and Lord 
Kitchener Chief of the Imperial General Staff when the 
war broke out, it would have been in every way a better 
arrangement. But this was impossible, owing to the 
dead set which the blinder Tory partisans were then 
making against Lord Haldane on account nominally of 
his German sympathies, but in reality—if it had any real 
reason—solely because of his having spiked the con- 
scriptionist gun. After a year’s war those who still 
abhorred Lord Haldane’s ‘person began to listen to his 
advice, and amid their approval the Imperial General 
Staff was resuscitated under Sir Archibald Murray as 
Chief. At the end of the year Sir William Robertson 
took his place, and the full authority which he succeeded 
in obtaining over the disposition of troops reduced Lord 
Kitchener to what may roughly be called the Roon, 
instead of the Roon-Moltke, functions. As a member 
of the Cabinet and the War Council he still had a large 
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say in military operations ; but as a departmental head 
he might just as well have been a civilian. 

There ought to be little dispute among sensible people 
that his successor should be a civilian. Military policy 
is very well in the hands of Sir William Robertson as 
Chief of the Staff; and we do not suppose he has any 

ter anxiety to put his feet on the administrative 
treadmill than General Joffre or General von Falkenhayn 
may be supposed to have in their respective spheres. 
There are few visible advantages in entrusting the 
Secretaryship of State to a military man, and there is 
this disadvantage, that whereas the post is partly 
administrative and partly political, military men have 
not as such either the administrative or the political 
experience. The real, though not the avowed, motive 
for making a soldier War Minister is to secure a greater 
immunity from Parliamentary criticism. In peace-time, 
when such criticism is the salt of efficiency, nothing 
honest could be said in favour of this; but in war-time, 
when criticism of any kind often recalls President 
Lincoln’s warning against speaking to Blondin while he 
crosses Niagara, and when in particular Parliamentary 
criticism can scarcely help being both uninformed and 
irresponsible, the case must be admitted to be less simple. 
We are not sure whether one of the chief services which 
Lord Kitchener rendered to the nation in 1914—5 was 
not that he enabled the War Office to go about its 
business without being snowed under by an avalanche 
of criticism, misdirected for the most part, and in any 
ease excessive. But that stage in the department’s 
history is now behind us. A directer responsibility to 
Parliament would be good for it to-day, and we hope 
that Mr. Asquith will not lose the present opportunity 
of establishing it. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
CONVENTION AT WORK 


HERE is nothing in England the least like, 
in either purpose or procedure, a national 
party Convention for the nomination of the 

American President. Its machinery, for one thing. 
is wholly American, while its emotional accompaniments 
are such as can never, unless the war should transform 
our national character, be possible among English 
politicians and an English crowd. Both machinery and 
procedure are curious and interesting as developments 
of the representative principle. 

Four years ago Mr. Wilson was nominated by the 
Democrats at Baltimore. The place was exceptional, 
for both parties usually prefer to assemble in one of the 
great industrial centres of the Middle West. They are 
comma more convenient, and they are removed 
from the special, and what the West is apt to regard as 
un-American, influences of the Atlantic seaboard. 
The Convention is composed exclusively of delegates, 
chosen by each State or district according to a plan 
which tends, all over America, to approximate more 
and more to the regular forms of a parliamentary 
election. For many years past the abuses of the local 
Conventions have been recognised, and latterly one 
State after another has adopted the method of the 
direct presidential primary, at which the delegates 
to the Conventions are elected by popular vote, the 
election, although extra-constitutional, being subject 





to the forms of law. For the election of 1912 ten 
States adopted the presidential primary, the ballot 
allowing for an instruction to support a particular 
candidate or to indicate a choice among several. The 
machinery is still far from uniform; it varies from 
State to State, while in certain quite important matters 
the Democrats and Republicans follow different methods. 
For instance, the Democrats retain the original number 
of delegates—two in each State for every electoral vote. 
A small State like Idaho has only three representatives 
in Congress: it sends six delegates to the party Con- 
vention. New York has thirty-nine (two Senators and 
thirty-seven Congressmen); it sends seventy-eight 
delegates. Republicans during the last two years have 
amended this plan. Recognising the anomaly of a 
Republican State in New England having no more 
representation in the Convention than some State of the 
solid Democratic South, in which the Republican vote, 
being snowed under, has next to no significance in the 
election, they have effected a reconstruction upon the 
basis of the Republican poll at the last presidential 
election. This has had the effect of reducing the voting 
strength of the South as well as the total number of 
delegates. The Republican assembly which is meeting 
at Chicago numbers 889 delegates; the Democrats at 
St. Louis are 1,062. 

The reformed method of electing the delegates may, 
as Western democrats believe, have helped towards the 
removal of some abuses of the machine ; but it does not 
appear to have made any difference to the Convention 
itself as a nominating body. The greater number of 
the delegates go without any definite instructions. 
Although the theory is that they are delegates, in the 
old Radical sense, and not representatives, they are 
practically at liberty to vote as the circumstances of the 
moment may determine. Hence, in the case of a keen 
contest, the enormous excitement accompanying the 
transfer or capture of separate delegations as the ballot- 
ing in the Convention proceeds. 

Nowhere in the world has the science of manipulating 
a representative assembly been developed to such a 
pitch of precision as in the United States, and a presi- 
dential Convention shows the business in its most 
complete working. A National Committee is in com- 
mand of the Party machine. It is made up of one 
member from each State, chosen during the Convention 
for the next four years. This Committee is responsible 
for the raising of the Party funds—which, by the by, 
since 1908, have been taken out of the atmosphere of 
absolute secrecy. It decides between the claims of com- 
peting delegations, settles the Party platform, has 
complete control of all the preliminaries at the Conven- 
tion, and appoints the temporary chairman to whom is 
entrusted the important duty of delivering the “ key- 
note”’ speech. The whole is the result of elaborate 
generalship, and of manceuvring for weeks in advance, 
everything becoming faster and more concentrated as 
the delegations arrive and the Convention city is keyed 
up for the great contest. 

No place is quite like Chicago for an affair of this 
kind, for after a dozen assemblies the Convention is at 
home in that amazing city, and no one can understand 
of what the representative system is capable without 
a glimpse of Chicago in Convention week. The dele- 
gates and their following number many thou ands: 
for to every delegate is attached his “ alternate,” who 
votes when he is absent, and each delegation is accom- 
panied by a knot of sympathisers from its State, making 
in some cases a small army, which achieves a resounding 
arrival and marches in procession through the streets 
to its headquarters. The hotels and all public resorts 
hum with excited activity ; political intrigue, rumour, 
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gossip, are com bined in an indescribable orgy ; buttons, 
badges, flags and bands abound ; a brisk trade is driven 
in tickets for the Convention Hall; and the political 
boss and the minor wirepullers enjoy a glorious week 
of nervous intoxication. 

On the day of the opening the Convention Hall, 
which must accommodate not less than 12,000 or 15,000 
people, is crowded to the limit—the delegates and 
ne in the area, the crowd of spectators in the 
galleries. When the assembly is called to order, prayer 
is offered by some well-known minister. (The American 
State is secularist, but the Puritan tradition persists 
in an unvarying practice.) There are next some indis- 
pensable preliminaries to be gone through. It is the 
task of the Committee on Credentials to review the 
decisions of the National Committee upon delegations 
whose claims are disputed. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions has to submit the Party platform; the Organi- 
sation Committee to propose nominations for the 
permanent chairman and other officials. The chairman 
should be an orator as well as a masterful presiding 
officer. Usually the adoption of the platform precedes 
the real business of the Convention, which is the nomin- 
ation; but at Baltimore in 1912 Mr. Bryan succeeded 
in getting the platform postponed until after the candi- 
date had been chosen—an astute stroke, designed to 
commit the Democratic nominee to the whole party 
platform, including the plank of the single-term presi- 
dency. The preliminaries may be smoothly and easily 
disposed of, or they may not. When they are over, 
the chairman raps with his gavel and the roll-call of 
the States in alphabetical order begins. Each State 
delegation has the right to submit a nomination for 
President, through its chairman; but in the majority 
of cases the right is waived, and the names submitted 
are seldom more than ten or twelve, often not more 
than half-a-dozen, occasionally only one. When the 
name of a State which happens to be the home of a 
candidate is reached, the spokesman makes his way to 
the platform and proceeds to declaim his nominating 
speech. Now and again a speaker will spring the 
name of his champion upon the Convention at a bound, 
with some calculated reference to an incident or citation 
of a phrase known to everybody—as Grant’s proposer 
did in 1880. But this is not correct form. The right 
thing to do is to work up to-the climax through a forest 
of rhetoric, keeping back the name until the concluding 
sentence, and therewith letting loose the tempest of 
applause. While the names of the first favourites are 
before the Convention, the partisans are on their mettle 
and the applause must be kept up beyond the chal- 
lenging limit. At Baltimore in 1912 the Champ Clark 
faction having cheered for sixty-five minutes, the sup- 
porters of Woodrow Wilson would not “let up” until 
they had done seventy-five. The nominations over, 
the roll is called again, and the chairman of each dele- 
gation declares the votes of his group. Here, again, the 
practice of the two parties has been different: the 
Republicans allowing individual freedom to the dele- 
gates, while until 1912 the Democrats maintained the 
“‘ unit rule,” which imposed upon each State delegation 
the duty of voting solid, no matter how variously or 
evenly its sympathies might be divided. The “ unit 
rule’’ obviously makes a decision by bare majority 
impossible, so that to secure the nomination, a 
Democratic candidate must poll two-thirds of the 
Convention ; in the rival assembly an absolute majority 
is sufficient. 

Nothing can be simpler than the result where, as at 
St. Louis this month, the Party nominee has no com- 
petitor to meet. The real excitement, the unique 


character, of the Convention comes out when the results 
of the first ballots are indecisive. 


A prolonged and 


complex struggle between the factions may easily, in 
normal times, end in the triumph of a dark horse—as in 
1880, when Garfield did not reach a position of supe- 
riority until the thirty-sixth ballot ; or 1t may retard the 
success of the strongest man, as in the surprising case of 
Woodrow Wilson, who had to wait at the Baltimore 
Convention until the forty-sixth ballot before securing 
the necessary two-thirds majority. It is the repeated 
ballot, of course, which furnishes the Party managers 
with their opportunity, as delegations come into line 
with the changing fortunes of the aspirants. Meanwhile 
the temperature of the Convention has been steadily 
rising. The Convention is a pandemonium of cries and 
counter-cries, flags, bands, and marches round the hall. 
Reason has flown ; it is an orgy of emotionalism, ending 
perhaps in one of those stampedes which, organised 
with consummate skill, give the honours of the day to 
the most spectacular candidate, whose portrait is there- 
upon displayed before the tumultuous gathering. When 
the storm subsides, it remains only to make the nomina- 
tion formally unanimous, and to remit to a notification 
committee the congenial task of informing the nominee 
of his success. 

Does the nominating Convention do its work? The 
answer may be that, in the case of Cleveland in 1892, 
Roosevelt in 1904, and Woodrow Wilson in 1912, it did. 
But we may agree with Professor Young, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in his judgment that it “ must 
soon be superseded by some simpler, more direct, and 
less easily manipulated method.” He adds: “ All our 
political machinery to-day is undergoing the same 
searching test of effectiveness. There is no longer any 
reason why we should resort to unduly roundabout and 
indirect means. Nor is machine-made applause the best 
test of popular favour. Why not allow the voters them- 
selves, * preferential ballot, to make the nomination ? ” 


THE MOOD OF IRELAND 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N spite of the restraint necessarily exercised by 
| the Press, the weeks that pass since the outbreak 
in Ireland bring with them some instruction, 
We probably understand better than ever before the 
aims and ideas of a number, perhaps all, of the forces 
that have been at work here during the war. The 
‘intellectuals’ who announced an Irish Republic 
without saying as much as “ By your leave” to the 
majority of their countrymen seem to have left behind 
them a tradition of frank speech. Mr. Birrell, in his 
evidence before the Commission, made the attempt of 
England to govern Ireland look ridiculous. Then 
Mr. Dillon, with a speech in the House of Commons, 
“gave the show away” (certainly Unionists would 
say so) from the Nationalist party-politics standpoint. 
Trinity College through its Provost revealed the whole 
mentality of Fitzwilliam Square and the larger shop- 
keepers of the city. Dublin Castle even has opened its 
heart to the gaze of the passer-by. 

The total effect is not an unpleasant one, and one 
can still hold, after the patriotic Thomas Davis, that 
there is a great hope for Ireland once the mixed in- 
habitants of this country “agree to cast out their 
delusions and realise their common humanity together.” 
Consider the Castle witnesses before the Commission, 
Sir John Ross or Captain Harrel. This type of Irish- 
man shows at least no dread of responsibility. Gun- 
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running was illegal, and, therefore, Captain Harrel 
opposed the Nationalists at Howth, although he knew 
he would be blamed for it, “and perhaps rightly so,” 
seeing that a similar grave outrage on the part of the 
Ulster Unionists at Larne had not been interfered 
with. Neither his eyidence nor that of Sir John Ross 
was a hypocritical attempt to disguise the fact that 
the Castle has, by historical necessity, a prejudice 
against Nationalism. But this prejudice does not 
seem to have been fanatical; it was no doubt difficult 
for Captain Harrel to believe that an Ulsterman could 
do wrong; and yet, after the Larne outrage, he thought 
that Ulstermen should be punished. There should 
certainly be room in a self-governing Ireland for many 
old officials of the Castle. Mr. Dillon’s speeches were 
also welcome, not only on account of his criticism of the 
present situation, but because he showed (by his plea for 
bitter political enemies now under arrest) that there 
is still some magnanimity in Nationalist politics. 
Another plucky outburst was that of Dr. Mahaffy, the 
Provost of Trinity College, who in a letter to the Times 
charged the leaders of the rebels with fighting for 
positions of emolument “ now held by loyal persons,” 
the rank and file of the rebels with being out for loot. 
If we want academic detachment we find it in the 
evidence of the Chief Secretary. ‘“‘ He saw the smoking 
débris, the ruin of all his political hopes,”’ says a writer 
in the Catholic and Nationalist Leader. ‘‘ He comes, 
then, as the witness to these tragic events, and he 
speaks of the origins of the movement, of its literature, 
of its ultimate motives. In the midst of his story he 
testifies that no force can destroy the national senti- 
ment, for that is immortal. This shows us a man 
whose political misfortune never overshadows his 
penetrating vision into the essentials of life . . . in 
his defeat he cries out that the heavy foot of a national 
destiny has crushed him. By this word alone Mr. 
Birrell proves himself to be one of the great men of 
our time.” 

There is in Dublin much talk of the past, little specu- 
lation as to the future. Literary appreciations of the 
executed leaders—many of them not even names six 
weeks ago outside of their own circle and the detective 
foree—are read with great eagerness. This rebellion is 
likely to restore the personal factor in Irish politics, 
rather submerged during the Redmondite regime. If 
there is not much thought of the settlement alleged to 
be imminent, it is not altogether the fault of Irishmen at 
home. They do not know what is happening in London ; 
and if they did know, and objected, there would be no 
remedy, since public meetings are forbidden. Of the 
independent weekly Press only the Leader survives, 
Even New Ireland is no longer heard of; however, its 
“Home Rule at once ”’ policy, much scoffed at in olden 
days, has gotten a good advertisement. The clerical 
Leader, which had been making a ost urgent question of 
Finance, now leaves this and other problems of Irish 
government to Mr. Lloyd George. As for the daily Press, 
it is evidently anxious to evade the responsibility of 
leading opinion. Some day, a man said to the present 
writer many years ago, England will foree Home Rule 
on a reluctant Ireland. It now almost appears as if this 
ironical prophecy may be verified; for certainly it is 





England which seems terrified lest there should be a slip 
between cup and lip in this matter of a settlement, while 
Ireland pretends to a philosophic aloofness. At one 
moment the official organ of the Irish Party, the Free- 
man’s Journal, looked as if it were about to recommend 
a return to the policy of independent opposition, to the 
abandonment of which, according to the Independent, 
we should trace the growth of revolutionary disaffection 
in Ireland. Now the Freeman again, as before the Rising, 
expends its energies in denouncing the Independent for 
“* factionism,” and registering votes of confidence in the 
Irish Party. Both papers give some publicity to the 
general feeling of Nationalists with regard to courts- 
martial, enquiries, treatment of prisoners, deportations, 
a feeling which has been unaffected by Mr. Asquith’s 
replies to Irish questions in the House of Commons. 

The only other matter that attracts excited comment 
is Mr. Redmond’s position. The most exaggerated 
allegations are current, as for instance, that he no longer 
represents 100 persons in Ireland outside of the 
“* jobocrats ’’—well, the “ jobocrats ”’ are very numerous. 
In any case, Mr. Redmond is not the Irish Party, and 
the only hope of the “ factionists,”” a very slight one, is 
of a split among the official Nationalists. Many orga- 
nisers of the opposition, journalists and others, have 
been deported ; and these, though they may have had 
no part in, or knowledge of, the Revolution, are men who 
have spoken or written against England in recent years, 
and therefore come under the Prime Minister’s category 
of persons whose return to Ireland would be dangerous 
to the peace of the country. There remains the Healyite- 
O’Brien group, which is, one understands, very sus- 
picious of Mr. Lloyd George and unalterably opposed to 
the exclusion of Ulster. The widely circulated Inde- 
pendent objects to the settlement-at-any-price idea ; it 
publishes letters from Ulster Nationalists urging that 
men outside the Party—men like Colonel Moore, Mr. 
Healy or some free-lance Bishop—must be admitted 
to the negotiations; or, if that be impossible, that there 
should be no settlement until after the war. But the 
critics and opponents of the Party, increased though 
their numbers are, cannot organise victory, being either 
inexperienced in politics or, like Mr. O’Brien, worn out 
by old struggles. Concern for the future of the Party 
after Home Rule will prevent Mr. Redmond from con- 
ceding too much to Sir Edward Carson or Mr. Lloyd 
George; and yet, if elections were held in Ireland to- 
morrow, he could, one believes, obtain a general decision 
fairly favourable to his representative claims and giving 
him a free hand in the negotiations. 


INDENTURED LABOUR IN 
GERMANY 


N November, 1915, the Times published a series of 
I articles (now become almost a historic document) 
on “ German Rule in Poland”; none of the German 
official or semi-official scribes has ever dared to con- 
tradict their statements. Their author, amongst other 
things, described the German attempts to compel Polish 
workmen to migrate to Germany. Subsequent develop- 
ments tend to bring into still clearer light the circuitous 
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means whereby the German authorities “ requisition the 
human material” after having ruined Polish industry by 
openly robbing its raw materials. They can be gathered 
from the following documentary evidence which the Germans 
themselves cannot possibly repudiate. 

1. An article appeared on October 21st in the Deutsche 
Lodzer Zeitung, one of the many papers in Russian Poland, 
owned and run by the German historian Herr Georg Cleinow, 
who now significantly combines the business of newspaper 
publisher with the office of chief German Press Censor for 
Russian Poland. The very heading of the article, “ Our 
Workmen in Germany,” can leave no doubt concerning 
the strange conversion of Herr Cleinow from rabid hatred 
of the Poles to an edifying sense of community. “ We 
have repeatedly indicated,” starts the article, “‘ how unfounded 
and absurd are the fears of the Polish workmen who hesitate 
to apply to the German labour-exchanges for employment 
in Germany. The Polish workman in Germany enjoys the 
full protection of German laws on a par with his German 
colleague, and we have had to point out more than once 
that the Polish workmen in Germany feel perfectly con- 
tented, as appeared from a series of letters written by them 
and published in the Deutsche Lodzer Zeitung.” Then 
follows a letter from “ an inhabitant of Lodz,” who assures 
the readers that “in Germany agreements are sacred and 
must be kept.” “ Relatives of mine are employed in Ger- 
many and are very well satisfied. Letters from them may 
be seen by applying to me.” Neither the name nor the 
address, however, of this friendly would-be exhibitor were 
given! The article of the Deutsche Lodzer Zeitung closed 
with the following touching paragraph: ‘‘ The few factories 
(at Lodz) which are still active will, in view of the lack of 
the raw materials, shortly stop working, and in a few weeks 
all factories will be idle. It is impossible to say when they 
will resume work. The management of the big factories 
will shortly stop paying to their (unemployed) workmen the 
small subsidies. What will our workmen do then? In 
view of the approaching winter and the small chances of 
finding employment, everybody ought to seek work abroad, 
as he will at home be faced with starvation.” 

Had the Lodz manufacturers confided their intentions 
to the journalist, Herr Cleinow? No, it was Herr Cleinow, 
the official, who was foretelling their action. This is proved 
by a statement in the Lodzianin (November, 1915), a paper 
appearing at Lodz under German censorship, that “ the 
manufacturers have been instructed to pay subsidies only 
to workmen employed by them for at least fifteen years, 
i.e., mainly to old people, unfit for work in Prussia. . . . 
The Town Section for Poor Relief grants help only to those 
who produce certificates from the German labour-exchanges 
stating that they are unfit for work in Germany. . . .” 

Similar action was taken by the Germans all over the 

“country ; by promises of fair treatment and by threats of 
starvation they tried to get the Polish workmen to migrate 
to Germany. Their endeavours were not wholly unsuc- 
cessful. Lodz and Sosnowiec supplied tens of thousands 
of emigrants. But even smaller centres yielded their con- 
tingents; thus, e.g., according to an official return published 
at Czestochowa in March, 1916, the local labour-exchange had 
placed in Germany 9,352 persons. According to an estimate 
published in the Kurjer Poznanski (Posen) on April 9, 1916, 
the sum total of Polish workmen who have migrated to 
Germany during the war amounts to about 180,000. 

2. The article in the Kurjer Poznanski cited above 
describes the condition of the Polish workmen who had 
gone to Germany. “The relations of the season 
labourer to his employer are regulated by _ the 
agreement, yet there is no tribunal to settle 
differences between them. . The workman, transferred 

into strange surroundings, frequently illiterate and thus 





unable to understand the stipulations of the agreement, 
has to rely on the goodwill of his employer and is unable 
to guard his own interests. . . . When the labourer, who 
(as an alien enemy) is not allowed to leave the place of his 
employment, feels wronged—as it often happens—and deserts 
his work and his employer, he exposes himself to punish- 
ment. . . .” This more than moderate statement of the 
case, published in a paper threatened by persecution at the 
hands of the Prussian Government authorities, is eloquent 
in its reticence. It acquires, however, its full value in the 
light of actual occurrences. 

On February 10, 1916, the Berlin Vorwirts published an 
article under the heading “ Free or Unfree Labourers ? ” 
which reads as if a further chapter to Herr Cleinow’s article 
on “* Our Workmen in Germany.” “ A considerable number 
of workmen from the occupied districts of Poland, especially 
from Lodz,” writes the Vorwdrts, “ had been employed for 
some time in Berlin. ‘These workmen had been placed with 
the co-operation of the local German police and military 
authorities, and they remain under police control. From 
these circumstances some employers deduce the fact that 
neither the German industrial laws nor any other legal 
rules relating to the employment of labour apply to these 
workmen. This point of view was upheld in an especially 
glaring way last Wednesday by a defendant before Division 8 
of the Industrial Court at Berlin.” A Polish workman from 
Lodz sued the City of Berlin for damages; he had been 
engaged by its gas-works as a locksmith, but was being 
employed on different work ; he therefore left their employ- 
ment and asked for his papers, without which he could not 
get work anywhere else. He was refused the same. The 
argument of the counsel of the City of Berlin was as follows : 
** The workmen from Lodz are not free labourers, but a kind 
of civilian prisoners of war. They are not subject to the 
industrial laws, and cannot therefore sue before an indus- 
trial tribunal. They have no right to change employment 
according to their pleasure. Only if the employer states 
in their official papers that the contract of labour has been 
duly solved, then they may seek other employment. . . .” 
The court, it is true, declared itself competent to judge the 
case, but decided against the plaintiff ; it advised him to go 
back to work, as he knew “ what he had to fear if the fact 
of his having left his employment was, in accordance with 
the rules, reported to the military command. . . .” 

A nearer explanation of this threat is supplied by a 
paragraph in the Memorandum which the President of the 
City of Warsaw, Prince Z. Lubomirski, presented to the 
German Governor-General in March, 1916. ‘“ The freedom 
of the Polish workman in Germany,” says he, “ is in reality 
completely restricted not merely by the contract, but also 
by the conditions laid down by the police. He has only the 
choice between work in the factory to which he has been 
sent and a concentration camp for prisoners of war.” Thus 
it is evident that the counsel of the City of Berlin does not 
stand alone in his view concerning the status of the Polish 
workman in Germany. 

Also the following passage in Prince Lubomirski’s Memor- 
andum deserves attention : “ The ignorance of the language 
and conditions (in Germany) makes it impossible to our 
workman to defend himself, among other things, against 
exploitation on the part of the canteens, in which he is compelled 
to buy his food.” 

3. The last chapter ef the story of “ Our Workmen in 
Germany ” can be found in any issue of the Verordnungsblatt 
fiir das Generalgouvernement Warschau (Official Gazette of 
the General-Government of Warsaw). Practically in every 
number whole pages are covered with military warrants for 
the apprehension of the “ perfectly contented” Polish 
workmen who without permission have left their places of 
employment. 
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As far as the agricultural season-labourers are concerned, 
special regulations have been recently issued which practi- 
cally “ bind them to the soil ”—glebae adscripti was the 
medieval term for serfdom. According to the Kélnische 
Zeitung on April 1, 1916, the Minister for Trade and Com- 
merce has forbidden till further notice the professional 
employment agencies to negotiate posts for foreigners 
engaged in the years 1914, 1915 and 1916 in agricultural work 
or as domestic servants. The explanation of this order is 
that when the war broke out the Russo-Polish agri- 
cultural labourers and other foreign labourers employed 
in Germany were kept back in order to maintain the 
supply of labour. To keep them _ through 
winter is less profitable than to have them for work 
in summer; their employers have therefore gained a 
vested interest in them and “the intention of the order 
is to prevent anybody else getting the advantage. . . .” 
The “other foreign labourers” who were “ kept back ” 
are certain to have been practically all Austrian Poles— 
according to the calculations of Herr Markitan (Vienna), 
based on the official statistics, about 250,000 Galician 
season-labourers go every year for the summer to Germany. 
In past years the scandalous treatment which they experi- 
enced at the hands of the Prussian authorities occasionally 
provoked even official protests on the part of the Austrian 
Government—but this does not seem to have occurred in 
the present case as now the age of Mitteleuropa (the Union 
of Central Europe) has evidently begun. 


A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN 


OME time ago, as we are reminded in the daily 
S Press, the Chairman of the Woking Tribunal said, 
in reference to an appeal for exemption on behalf 
of a pork-butcher’s slaughterman: “The question for the 
Tribunal is whether this man should be retained for killing 
pigs or released for killing Germans. I admit there is not 
much difference between the two.” It is the sort of coarse 
witticism which might pass well enough in a public-house 
or at a street-corner, but that it should be uttered by a 
man holding a public position—uttered authoritatively, 
as it were, from the chair—is a circumstance of which 
Englishmen who respect the traditional courtesies have a 
right to complain. One Englishman did so complain—a 
general and a member of the Army and! Navy Club. “I 
hold no brief for the Germans,” he wrote to the offending 
chairman, “ but I hold a brief against vulgarity, coarseness, 
and silly jokes such as you were guilty of. You forget our 
late Queen Victoria’s husband was a German, and King 
Edward’s father.” One would have hoped that the reproof 
coming from such a quarter would have some restraining 
effect on a pugnacious patriot. But the Chairman of the 
Woking Tribunal, far from being disturbed, was’ evidently 
proud of his joke about pigs and Germans, and read out 
to his colleagues the answer he had written to the general, 
beginning : 
My Dear Sir,—I regret to gather that you do not, apparently, share 
the opinion now held by all intelligent and patriotic Englishmen that 
the Germans have proved themselves to be no better than swine— 


and going on to observe that the “ references to our royal 
family are beside the mark and in the worst possible taste,” 
and to threaten the general with “ the Secretary for War, 
your club committee, and the police-court.” The general, 
we may take it, did not go to the trouble of continuing the 
correspondence. 

Who the general is we do not know, but we do know 
that most men brought up in the fine tradition of the 





military virtues will agree with his reproof to the Woking 
school of patriotism. We do not mean to suggest that 
soldiers, even great soldiers, have never hated and abused 
and maltreated their enemies, but we do insist that the 
nearer they lived to the tradition of military virtue the less 
they have done this. It was one of the weaknesses of 
Napoleon that he could not resist the temptation to abuse 
the other side. But then Napoleon, if a good deal more 
than a soldier, was a good deal less than a gentleman. The 
popular phrase, “a soldicr and a gentleman,” describes an 
ideal to which Louis IX. and Sir Philip Sidney approached 
in a far greater degree than Napoleon. One suspects the 
motives of Napoleon as one does not suspect theirs. Like 
the shopkeepers he denounced the English for being, he 
had the passion of aggrandisement rather than the passion 
of honour. It is an essential characteristic of “ a soldier 
and a gentleman ” that he should be indifferent to purely 
personal ends. Not absolutely indifferent, of course, for 
that would be inhuman, but indifferent in comparison with 
the self-seeking multitude. It is his freedom from the 
meaner passions of gain and revenge and fear and ill-temper 
that has made the soldier so attractive a figure in the eyes 
of moralists. Without this disinterestedness killing would 
be mere butchery. To kill a man for gain or from ill-temper 
is generally regarded as an act of murder. There are some 
moralists, we know, who hold that to kill a man deliberately 
is an act of murder in any circumstances. But even people 
who take this view have to recognise a distinction between 
the soldier and the murderer. And this distinction chiefly 
lies in the impersonality of the soldier’s motives. The 
soldier offers his life to a country or a cause, and he will 
only take life at the bidding of that country or cause. Let 
him cease to act as a servant of something larger than himself 
and begin to act as a mere maélstrom of personal passion, 
and in doing so he degrades his sword. It is for this reason 
that the good soldier instinctively creates for himself an 
ideal of self-control, of courtesy, of chivalry. He desires 
to fight as a knight, not as a bully—as a gentleman, not 
as a vindictive word-monger. The chief use of the code 
of military honour and military discipline is to teach 
soldiers not to give way to the turbulent rout of pas- 
sions which invades the breasts of so many civilians in 
time of war. 

Nor is this happy temper, this self-mastery, this gentle- 
manliness, entirely a post-Christian virtue. There are 
abundant examples of it in the military history of the 
pagan civilisations. One remembers the fine passage from 
Muller’s Dorians, which Ruskin quotes in A Crown of Wild 
Olive as evidence that the Spartan soldier of old had the 
same quietness and decency of habit that the best European 
soldiers have to-day. The passage is a long one, and it is 
no doubt in some degree fanciful ; but it would be well if 
wrathful civilians who imagine that abuse is a necessary 
part of moral judgment could realise that it does express a 
permanent military ideal, and so it may perhaps be requoted 
for the world of 1916: 


The chief characteristic of the warriors of Sparta was great com- 
posure and a subdued strength; the violence . . . of Aristodemus 
and Isadas being considered as deserving rather of blame than praise ; 
and these qualities in general distinguished the Greeks from the northern 
Barbarians, whose boldness always consisted in noise and tumult. 
For the same reason the Spartans sacrificed to the Muses before an 
action ; these goddesses being expected to produce regularity and 
order in battle; as they sacrificed on the same occasion in Crete to the 
god of love, as the confirmer of mutual esteem and shame. Every 
man put on a crown, when the band of flute players gave the signal 
for attack ; all the shields of the line glittered with their high polish, 
and mingled their splendour with the dark red of the purple mantles, 
which were meant both to adorn the combatant and to conceal the 
blood of the wounded ; to fall well and decorously being an incentive 
the more to the most heroic valour, The conduct of the Spartans 
in battle denotes a high and noble disposition, which rejected all the 
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extremes of brutal rage. The pursuit of the enemy ceased when the 
victory was completed ; and after the signal for retreat had been given 
all hostilities ceased. The spoiling of arms, at least during the battle, 
was also interdicted ; and the consecration of the spoils of slain enemies 
to the gods, as, in general, all rejoicings for victory, were considered 
as ill-omened. 


It is too much, we suppose, to ask civilians in the twentieth 
century to sacrifice to the Muses in time of war. But unless 
they do something comparable to that there is a danger 
—indeed, a certainty—that war, instead of ennobling, will 
demean the public spirit. 

For ourselves, if we thought that calling the Germans 
“* swine ” would save a single human life or shorten the war 
by an inch, or add a pennyweight to the liberties of Europe, 
we would gladly subscribe to a fund for providing gramo- 
phones at every cross-roads which would reiterate the word 
every time the clock chimed. But we are perfectly 
certain that abuse of the kind never does anybody any 
harm except the person who utters it. It is merely a lapse 
from self-control, a self-precipitation into the mob-spirit. 
What, above all, distinguishes “ a soldier and a gentleman ” 
is that, when the mob is at its most turbulent, he is most 
imperturbed. The mob at one moment “sees red”; at 
another is a creature of blind panic; is always at the mercy 
of the mood of the hour. The great soldier is a man who 
refuses to accept the ready-made values of the mob and 
lives according to a far more constant standard of values. 
If he did not he would rage and fly with his followers instead 
of leading them to victory. He would be incapable of that 
steadiness at a crisis which enabled Wellington, at Waterloo, 
to ride up to a certain regiment which was running away 
and to address it: 

My lads, you must be a little blown; come, do take your breath 


a a moment, and then we'll go back, and try if we can do a little 
tter— 


with the result that the men ceased to be a panic-stricken 
mob and returned to the charge as a regiment of soldiers. 
Composure of that kind is the sure mark of military virtue. 
The Stoics aimed at it in Rome, the Samurai in Japan, and 
the good soldier in Europe to-day. 

But the truth is, that it is absurd to offer a distinc- 
tion between the military virtues and the civilian 
virtues. Civilians may be able to get through their day’s 
work and pay the quarter’s bills without the help of these 
virtues. But if they do not possess even in their imaginations 
the military virtues of self-sacrifice, self-control and chivalry, 
they are simply money-making animals. The burgesses 
would never have got so bad a name if they had made these 
virtues a part of their tradition and trade as the soldiers 
have done. What makes many honest people believe in 
war as a good thing in itself is that the burgess will not of 
his own free will cultivate the military virtues. One might 
reply thai neither do the soldiers, and the behaviour of the 
German Army in Belgium during the present war is a gross 
proof that this is true enough. Still, whatever the lapses 
from it, the traditional soldierly ideal remains a high one— 
far higher than the money-making ideal or the Billingsgate 
ideal. It is an ideal of duty, of service, of noblesse oblige ; 
and it is because this ideal is maintained by a certain propor- 
tion of soldiers that war has still such an attraction for 
chivalrous men. But to call one’s enemies “ swine” is to 
perform no duty or service to anybody. One does not find 
the Commander-in-Chief of an army speaking of his enemies 
in this way, no matter what they may have been guilty of. 
Perhaps the Chairman of the Woking Tribunal would 
prefer it if Sir Douglas Haig and Admiral Jellicoe peppered 
their dispatches with epithets of the kind. He might think- 
them more “patriotic” and “intelligent.” But great 


soldiers and sailors do not show their patriotism in this way. 
And neither do gentlemen. 4 





THE DUST OF LONDON 


| ET us use our lens to look at the dust of London. 
First, we must obtain a sample. It is already 

in our eyes, whence it may be washed out, 
diluted only with the tears that have saved them 
and that consist merely of a weak solution in water 
of sodium chloride or common salt. Or we may blow 
our noses, and leave the organic mud on the handker- 
chief to dry, when we shall have dust plus certain of 
the antiseptic products that have saved the nose, 
larynx, and lungs, such as dead phagocytes, crammed 
with dirt particles, and also definite chemical anti- 
septics. For purer samples we might, under past 
fashions, have brushed an outdoor skirt from a lady’s 
wardrobe, and would often have been rewarded with 
the discovery of tubercle bacilli, like many bacterio- 
logists before us; but the modern fashion, impossible 
to be too highly praised on sanitary grounds (to name 
only the least obvious), will interfere with these 
researches to-day. We may congratulate Longfellow 
and ourselves on the inspired moment when he “ heard 
the trailing garments of the night, Sweep through her 
marble halls”; but garments that trail otherwhere 
are an abomination. Curiously clerical was the criterion 
that counted such septic stuff more decent than ankles. 
In any case our sample, like other typical products 
of civilisation—that is, literally, city-fication—is no 
simple and homogeneous product, nor will any two 
samples be identical. Some nugatory traces may be 
specks of granite or metal, or wood, or rubber, or what 
not, legitimately derived from the appointed surface 
of our streets, or the shoes of horses or the tyres of 
wheels. These are neither here nor there, at least 
mattering nothing wherever they be. Their quantity 
is such that the normal defences of the body can counter 
them—the eyelids which, at each descent, gently wash 
the surface of the eyeballs with a peoryad. ores { tear ; 
the nasal filter, with its well-calculated tortuosities, 
its mucus, sticky to such excellent purpose, its reserves 
of phagocytes and its Listerian “humours”; the 
tonsils similarly armed and armoured; the larynx 
and bronchi lined with millions of ciliated cells, lashing 
rapidly upwards. Even though certain dust particles 
contrive to pass these guards, and are not later ejected 
by phagocytes, so that in the course of a few years 
the citizen’s lungs, long before the touch of Time 
upon his temples, turn grey, instead of pearly white, 
yet the large physiological margin in the lungs suffices 
—not to say that quantities of dust particles, which 
cannot be carried upwards to the throat and so got 
rid of, are at least carried by phagocytes to the 
lymphatic glands at the root of the lungs, where they 
remain substantially innocuous for the rest of our days. 
Observe, however, that even in respect of these trifles, 
we count them so only if we may call the bodily defences 
normal. If in infancy, however, the dirty dust of the 
home, or other causes, have led to bad colds and the 
development of adenoids, and if, therefore, or through 
sheer bad habit perhaps, the individual be a mouth 
breather, offering an easy, almost undefended, route 
for invasion, as it were, instead of compelling the 
enemy to break through many lines of trenches— 
then the damage done even by sterile dust—dust, 
for instance, that has been exposed for hours to the 
potent chemistry of direct sunlight, may be formidable. 
Mere mechanical irritation may induce some degree 
of bronchitis, which is inflammation of the mucous 
lining of the bronchi. The ciliated cells are now cast 
off, as the result of the inflammatory process, and 
until it subsides and they can be replaced, the air- 
passages are without these invaluable and active 
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which are — in health, of lashing rubbish 
upwards, and thus defending the lung tissue itself. 
But all this is merely preliminary compared with 


- the living elements of civic dust. Let us be thankful, 
at. certainly, that the great relative and absolute diminution 
om in the number of horses in our streets does certainly 
tor involve a great reduction in the quantity and virulence 
ow of our dust. The present neglect of the streets could 
ere not have been endured twenty years ago. But there 
of are horses enough and to spare, and dogs and human 
ee ra If we count expectoration as excrementitious, 
ed which it is, we see, then, that there are three important 
4. sources of organic excreta, all richly loaded with living 
ast bacterial contents. The fate of these contents, thus 
y's discharged from their optimum temperature and 
ith resources of nourishment, is various and often, certainly, 
cn brief and final. There are some, relatively very rare, 
sle which die when they dry—such as the meningococcus, 
am lately discussed here. The victim of early cerebro-spinal 
se fever, who sneezes his contribution to the dust o the 
= open street, probably does no harm—a very different 
sd case to the consequences of his sneezing in an over- 
or crowded, under-ventilated military hut, for instance. 
re But the meningococcus is a rare exception. Other 
mn bacteria defy drying, which indeed gives them their 
" opportunity. In the absence of enough water they 
” may form so-called spores, as the cocci do not, and 
-~ may survive, in the “ resting” state which the French 


call vie ralentie, or even vie suspendue, for long periods, 
- rovided that direct sunlight does not destroy them. 
Phis lens must not profess to reveal, as many do, what 


: are really nothing but flaws in its own composition ; 
f but the bacilli of typhoid and tetanus, and the still 
t unidentified parasite of summer diarrhoea, may at 
y least be mentioned here. 
4 The alliteration of dust and death is always just. 
, Dust we are and to dust we shall return—often reduced 
by dust itself. Shakespeare speaks of dusty death ; 
‘ ilton—with a phrase of Horace, pulverem Olympicum, 
: in his mind—mentions dust before heat as the athlete’s 
‘ enemy, and Meredith, perhaps with Milton’s phrase 


in his subconsciousness, tells us “‘ what a dusty answer 
ts the soul When hot for certainties in this our life.” 
e dust of the desert is, of course, deadly foe of old; 
| sand storms, dust storms—the very existence of which, 
| as of all dust, connotes absence of water, the con- 
tinuous necessity for continuing life—these we all 
know to be fateful and awful. But the modern 
microscopic and other evidence is clear that the dust 
of our contemporary cities contains elements which 
are, in fact, far more deadly than what we may call 
natural dust, and which, especially in the hot third 
quarter of the year, kill their scores of thousands 
whilst the sun-sterilised dust of Nature kills only an 
individual once and anon. 

What is the antidote to this horrible and lethal 
product and foe of our civic lives? Housewives and 
municipal authorities alike are obsessed with the 
obviously insane idea that the remedy is the brush. 
The dust lying visibly—and therefore, to their simple 
minds, outrageously—upon a surface, where it is 
harmless, they proceed to brush into the air. If one 
ma | only slightly add to Milton, first they raise a dust 
and then complain they cannot see, or live. Neither 
dust, nor any of its bacterial contents, have wings 
of their own. The brush and the wind give them their 
chance. All dry brushing, except with patent dusters 
and mops, such as the modern housewife well uses, 
is an abomination. It is bad enough in houses; it 
is the worst and deadliest possible policy when it is 
dry brushing of streets, driving dust that the sun 
would have sterilised into bedrooms and nurseries, 








where its contents get their chance to murder our 
sleeping children in their beds. I use this accurate 
phrase for the interest of borough councillors and others 
who disapprove of Zeppelin raids—but also of watering 
the streets. 

For the antidote to dust is water.* Wet dust, which 
we call mud, has a bad name, and is much disliked. 
Compared with dust it is innocence itself, though the 
Bond Street shopper, who is furious when a passing "bus 
— her dress with mud, is apparently indifferent to 
the steady inhalation of septic dust at other times. The 
present policy of many of our Metropolitan Borough 
Councils is only the latest, though perhaps the most 
flagrant and malodorous, example of the spendthrift 
“economy” which has disgraced our national life 
since the war began. The present facts are almost 
beyond belief. In one of the admirably useful articles 
which he has lately been contributing to the Pioneer, 
of Woolwich, Mr. Norman K. Harrison, who is now 
engaged on work in the Arsenal, writes (June 2): 
“Last Saturday evening I walked from Beresford 
Square to Plumstead Bridge, and the condition of the 
road was simply filthy. Dust and horse manure lay in 
heaps in the gutters. Crowds of people were passing 
to and fro, nb every time a motor ’bus, tram, or lorry 
passed great clouds of dust and filth were wafted into 
the mouths and nostrils of passers-by. For adults it 
is quite bad enough, but what must it be for infancy ? ” 

Women, as has elsewhere been suggested, or old 
men or partially disabled soldiers, as Mr. Harrison 
suggests, can drive the water-carts. No excuse for the 
present state of London streets can be tolerated for 
a moment. On Friday of this week (June 9th) there 
is to be held at the Royal Sanitary Institute a 
Conference, to be opened by the Lord Mayor of London, 
on “The Maintenance of the Standard of Municipal 
Sanitation During the Continuance of War Conditions,” 
and the Mayor of Westminster will take the chair. 
If these gentlemen mean anything, may we hope 
that next week the streets of London will be washed 
and that the holocaust of infants otherwise due will 
be averted? The part of flies in this business has not 
been mentioned here now, as it has been discussed 
before. Enough, surely, has been said to induce effec- 
tive action, not in London only, on the part of every 
decent reader of these most rightly indignant lines. 

LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE CASE AGAINST CHESTERTON 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Chesterton has asked me a question to keep me going. 
** When Jo, or Jo’s mother, or the required number of mothers, 
have been deprived of self-direction as a practical measure, what 
guarantee can Mr. Shaw give me that those who are doing it 
intend ever to restore any sort of liberty to them or their 
descendants ? ” 

Now, if Mr. Chesterton had asked me what guarantee I could 
give him that if an Act for the protection of Jo were passed it 
would really be enforced, or even left unrepealed by the next 
plutocratic Parliament, I could understand his anxiety. But why 
should he ask for a guarantee that Jo, once snatched from the pit 
of neglect and destitution, should be thrown in again, as if his 
rescue were an insult to society to be apologised for and undone 
at the earliest opportunity ? I do not want to deprive Jo’s 
mother of self-direction : I am not a distiller. I want to deprive 
her of Jo-misdirection ; and if Mr. Chesterton imagines that I 
long to restore it to her, or intend that it shall ever be restored to 
her, world-without-end, he little knows his man. 





* The vacuum cleaner is, of course, as good as gold. 
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Mr. Chesterton’s opinion that “ the right way is the poor’s own 
way ” is Pangloss in excelsis. It is certainly not the opinion of 
the poor themselves, who know too well that their way is not their 
will, but a backway of squalid necessity into which they are 
forced by iniquitous circumstances. The opinion of the poor is 
that “ the poor in a lump is bad”; and a very sound opinion 
it is, too. If the right way is the poor’s own way, then all is for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds, wherein four out of 
every five are made poor by skimming off them all that could 
rescue them from poverty and heaping it on the fifth, who is 
cursed by Mr. Chesterton and will burn with Dives in hell. And, 
incidentally, the Fabian Society, with its impious challenge, 
““ Why are the many poor ?” is a mischievous mistake, founded 
on “ a diseased and slavish social theory,” as Mr. Chesterton puts 
it. And, incidentally, I am the greatest fool alive, and Sir 
Frederick Banbury the wisest of the wise. The poor are far too 
prone to believe that the right way is the rich’s own way, which 
is a more rational, if not less damnable error than the other. In 
any case they have to give in to it, as the rich are the only people 
who can afford to choose that way at all, or whose views are 
attended to; and even their freedom to choose is an illusion. 
There is no way in a wilderness. 

Private charity is the remedy of Sir Leicester Dedlock and of 
Snagsby. There is no more biting satire in literature than the 
story of the poor little law stationer helplessly watching Jo dying 
of a socially preventible disease (lest his mother’s self-direction 
should be compromised) and piling useless half-crowns on the 
table to relieve his futile compassion whilst he idiotically babbles 
“* Our Father” to the child who is gasping his life out because 
nations have never been taught to say “‘ Our Children.” Mr. 
Chesterton “ sees himself,” as the actors say, as Snagsby. I do 
not. I feel half tempted to give Mr. Chesterton a terrible lesson 
by bribing some journalist to publish a personal paragraph in 
this style :— 


Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, or G.K.C. as his friends affectionately 
call him, is cut off by the war from his palace in the Dolomites, 
and is now in residence at—{address in full], where he is known 
as The Angel Millionaire. A tale of distress is the surest intro- 
duction to Mr. Chesterton and the shortest way to his heart 
and purse. No applicant ever turns from his door empty- 
handed. He keeps a special account at his bank for charity 
and it is said that a book of one hundred cheques lasts him 
barely a week. Even in the depth of winter he is frequently 
seen making for home entirely nude, having given all his 
clothes to some shivering waif by the wayside. He is adored 
by the poor; and his greatest delight is to sit in his veranda 
and hear the air humming with the prayers of grateful widows 
and orphans. His famous fleet of motor-cars includes a Rolls- 
Royce bequeathed to him by a begging letter-writer who 
boasted that during the last ten years of his life he had done 
business with Mr. Chesterton exclusively, assuming no less than 
two hundred and thirty different characters, of whom over a 
hundred had permanent pensions. 


I venture to predict that within a fortnight from the appearance 
of that paragraph, Mr. Chesterton will be cured for ever of his 
faith in private charity, except as a sentimental luxury, although 
most of the appeals with which he will be overwhelmed will be 
genuine enough. 

Democracy in the sense of government of the people for the 
people by the people is only tyranny in (let us hope) its last ditch. 
For the poor man there is no freedom ; and poverty can be got 
rid of only by legislators who not only want to get rid both of 
poverty and riches, but who are also very highly qualified as 
lawyers and economists, and are, to put it roughly, just the sort 
of brainy, conscientious, “‘ dry ” people the trueborn Englishman 
loathes from the bottom of his soul. There is no more dangerous 
humbug than the demagogue who declares that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, and that “it is for you to decide, 
gentlemen,” knowing full well that the response will be, ‘* Hear, 
hear, governor: tell us what to decide.” If plays were written 
for the people by the people, nobody would go to the theatre unless 
they were compelled (as they probably would be); yet it is 
easier to write a good play than to make a good law, and the 
penalty of failure is less severe. For playmaking and for law- 
making you must go to the abnormal people who have the 
specific talent which these exercises of human faculty require ; 
and if you consider that this necessity constitutes “ the Servile 
State,” you must just put up with the servility. You cannot 
help yourself. For if the alternative were to go without plays 


and laws, we could at least embracc it and live like savages sooner 
than face this bogey which Herbert Spencer bequeathed to Hilaire 
Belloc ; but as the actual alternative is to have abominably dull 
plays and ruinous laws, the choice is Hobson’s choice: that is, no 
choice at all. Mr. Chesterton would not have Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 
Minority Report ; so he got Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance Act. 
Mrs. Webb offered him such safeguards against maladministration 
as are possible. He threw in his weight against her ; and he now 
has a real “ servile state ” in which every power, from boundless 
exploitation, insult, abuse, personal violence and blood-poisoning 
to the direct power of killing has been quite unnecessarily con- 
ferred on the people’s masters without a single safeguard, and he 
has to persuade himself that he likes it because it means “ chal- 
lenging pain and death for the good name of a nation.” In his 
inculcated and unnatural and uncharacteristic phobia of legisla- 
tion to protect the feebleminded, he is keeping the strongminded 
under the thumb of those who have no minds at all. He is 
frightened by a mere alliteration even out of his appetite for 
romance. The battle of St. George with the Dragon is sordid and 
prosaic beside the battle of Mrs. Sidney Webb with Lord George 
Hamilton for the souls and bodies of the children of the poor. 
Like Florence Nightingale’s battle for the Crimean soldiers with 
the Panglosses and Panjandrums of her day, it continues the 
tradition of Joan of Arc, in which the most extravagant romantic 
heroinism touches the sternest realities ; yet Mr. Chesterton, of 
all men, has nothing to say except that Mrs. Webb must use 
money badly. And all because Mrs. Webb probably classes him 
as feebleminded in practical politics. He will not be her dupe, 
he says. But if he must be somebody’s dupe (which seems to be 
the position) why be Herbert Spencer’s? It is true that Mrs. 
Webb is not like Esther Summerson. If she began to resemble 
that pre-Ibsenist ideal of her sex, Mr. Chesterton would be the 
first to implore her on his knees to retrace her steps ere it were too 
late. Esther left the brickmakers to their fate and to their 
freedom and to “‘ the way of the poor.”” Even Mrs. Pardiggle had 
more social conscience than that. Esther’s idea of helping them 
was to put her handkerchief over the face of a dead baby. Its 
father subsequently sold the handkerchief to Esther’s mother and 
drank the proceeds. Mrs. Webb keeps her handkerchiefs and 
looks the dead babies in the face, swearing that they shall not die 
if she can help it, and does not idealise their fathers as “ the 
poor” and their ways as “ the right way.” After all, it may be 
possible to combine the whirlwind social activity of Mrs. Pardiggle 
with the sympathy and goodwill of Esther. But no combination 
will be of any use without experience, an arduous study, and a 
tremendous documentation. Mrs. Webb worked in a sweater’s 
den, collected rents in an East-end tenement property, lived with 
the poor in a factory district, married the omniscient Mr. Webb 
(a fearful adventure), sized up the rich, the official, and the 
ecclesiastical, produced the first books to which we owe any exact 
and comprehensive knowledge of the history of labour as distinct 
from the romancings of philanthropists, and fought like the very 
devil all the time to extort better conditions of life for the poor 
and plan our production and distribution in their interest. And 
Mr. Chesterton, instead of sending her a ten-pound note, and 
interposing his formidable person and trenchant pen between her 
and our troublesome political street boys, assures the world that 
she is not to be trusted. Perhaps nobody is to be trusted beyond 
a certain point ; but everyone is entitled to a reasonable loyalty 
and friendly assistance, or at the very least a respectful neutrality, 
when they have given such proofs of goodwill as are within human 
possibility. 

The Jewish question I must leave to Mr. Zangwill. I do not 
mind an exhibition spar with Mr. Chesterton ; but I will not cut 
him to pieces. That about worshipping the Red Bull while 
everyone else worshipped the sun and moon, for instance! What 
Sunday School was Mr. Chesterton sent to? But I refrain ; it is 
too cheap a gambit to be played between such champions.— 
Yours, etc., G. BERNARD SHAW. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LAND 


To the Editor of THE New STaTEesMAN. 

Str,—I have never met Sir Sidney Olivier, whom you challenge 
to controvert “the very cogent reasoning” of Mr. A. D. Hall 
that “the only final solution of this”—the Land—* difficulty 
is for the State to become the ultimate landowner.” Butas you 
associate the gentleman with Lord Selborne, I think you may 
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be confusing him with one whose very similar name has been 
pretty widely circulated for the past thirty years at the foot 
of publications advocating the vesting of agricultural land in 
the community. 

When, therefore, I came across that restatement of this 
thesis which you hail as so original and so shattering to official 
complaceney, my marginal annotation on it was: “Is Hall 
also among the prophets ? ’—and there, perhaps, I might leave 
it ; but as you seem to intend to invoke the Board of Agriculture, 
I may further point out that it is one of the duties of the Board 
to administer and extend those schemes of public land- 
ownership which embody what is now the established official 
policy of the State, and that Lord Selborne is handling a Bill 
to extend the faculty of such ownership from County Councils 
to the Board, so that it may hold on behalf of the nation. 

It is not quite clear to me whether your writer intended to 
challenge criticism also of Mr. Hall’s advocacy of “large 
industrialised farms.’ ‘That, however, is even less of a startling 
novelty. My own interest in, and understanding of, agricultural 
economics began within the period of the last heyday of that 


- theory in England, which the subsequent collapse of agriculture 


(for which its acceptance was in a great measure responsible, 
since, had it not so largely prevailed, the State would have 
had to save farming here as it had to do in Germany) has, I 
suppose, put out of younger memory. If you want to know 
wherein such a farming system discloses unsoundness, you will 
find light on the question in what my fellow-Wiltshireman, 
Richard Jefferies, was writing at the end of the same period 
in “*‘ Hodge and His Masters,”’ or by investigating how it was 
that latifundia perdidere Italiam; or, as I cannot fitly here 
expatiate at any length on the topic, you might consult your 
correspondent Mr. Chesterton, who, I think, understands the 
root of the matter. 

It would appear that one, at any rate, of its inherent weak- 
nesses is that the greater number of persons on whose labour 
such a system depends are uncomfortable under it and dislike 
it—and we have to keep our practical reason alive to the 
significance of the disconcerting fact that an agricultural worker 
will generally prefer a small holding to wages, even though it 
is economically demonstrable that he is a fool to do so.—Yours, 
ete., SYDNEY OLIVIER. 

19 Marlborough Road, N.W. 

June 3rd. 

[We deeply regret the mis-spelling of Sir Sydney’s name ; 
more especially as we cannot pretend to have erred in ignorance. 
But we are none the less glad to have received this letter from 
him and to have learned the attitude of the Board of Agriculture 
in regard to land ownership on the authority of its Permanent 
Secretary.— Ep. N.S.] 


THE FUTURE OF AIR WARFARE 


To the Editor of Tux New Statesman. 


Smm,—In the article on “The Future of Air Warfare” in 
your issue of last Saturday, you state that I am unduly 
enthusiastic when I say in Aircraft in War and Peace that “ In 
the future, we can see from the present war, the force that con- 
quers the upper air conquers all beneath it.” 

So many people who realise the enormous possibilities which 
aircraft possess suffer from the illusion that when aviation is 
fully developed nothing else in the world will be of the slightest 
importance, that I may perhaps be allowed to elucidate my 
statement—for your misinterpretation of which I am possibly 
to blame. I did not mean to imply that in the future, under 
any circumstances, a war could be lost or won in the air alone, 
for I quite agree with you that a land army of occupation would 
practically always be essential to final victory. But, neverthe- 
less, the result of the aerial side of a campaign will invariably 
decide the whole issue of a war between well-matched Powers. 
For, first of all, there will be huge battles in the air, in which 
the command of the air in the actual theatre of war will be 
definitely established in favour of one side or the other; and 
the side which obtains it will obviously possess an advantage 
of such magnitude as to ensure a victory for its land army. 
It is possible, of course, that in the unlikely event of the 
belligerent which was stronger in the air being considerably 
weaker on land (or sea), it might be beaten, in spite of a mastery 
in the air; but the preponderance of land strength against it 





would have to be enormous, and as such a condition is extremely 
improbable, it can safely be left out of account. 

Towards the end of your article you say that when anti-aircraft 
guns approach naval guns in efficiency, “it is evident that 
aircraft will no more dare to face the enemy's anti-aircraft 
defences than modern battleships dare to come within sight of 
well-armed land forts.” The best answer to this is that not 
only did our Fleet dare to face the excellently-armed land forts 
in the Dardanelles, but that it effectively smashed to pieces 
a good many of them; while the German ships that have now 
and then ventured to raid our coast have nearly always come 
within range of our land forts—on each occasion without serious 
injury from them. 

I think that you enormously over-estimate the future 
eflicaciousness of anti-aircraft guns against acroplanes, which, 
it is clear, will be the most widely-used class of aircraft for war 
purposes. For, although you anticipate the effective marksman- 
ship which will in time be reached with such guns, you do not 
allow for the corresponding improvement which will take place 
in the aiming of projectiles from aeroplanes. In the future, 
when the aeroplane can aim from above as accurately as it will 
be possible to aim at it from below, the aeroplane, with its high 
speed, “‘ dodging” resources, and varying altitude, will stand 
a better chance of destroying the anti-aircraft gun than of being 
destroyed by it.—Yours, etc., 

May 25th. 

[Mr. Robson re-quotes only a portion of the passage which 
we quoted from his book. It went on: “ And although there 
will always be a land army, it will be as auxiliary to the air 
force”?! As he merely re-states his dogma without offering 
any new argument in support of it we have nothing to add on 
the main question. But we may point out that, so far from 
the Dardanelles forts being * excellently-armed,”’ we believe 
that they contained nothing larger than a 10-inch naval gun, 
and that, nevertheless, our ships dare not attempt to pass them. 
We should, however, perhaps have said “ stay within sight ” 
rather than “come within sight.” As for the last paragraph 
of Mr. Robson’s letter the picture it presents of a “* dodging ” 
aeroplane scoring accurate direct hits on a more or less invisible 
anti-aircraft gun (and with shells large enough to “ destroy” 
it !) is an effort of enthusiastic imagination at which we can only 


gasp.—Eb. N.S.] 


Wiiu1aM S. Rosson. 


MR. SHAW’S “JESUS” 
To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

S1r,—Will you allow me to endorse Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s 
criticism of Mr. Shaw’s Jesus ? The portrait is to be condemned 
as a gross offence against historical truthfulness. And it is 
harder to forgive Mr. Shaw for the sin of twisting history for the 
purpose of edification or the defence of a theory than the apolo- 
gists who make no profession of a sincere love of honesty and 
truth. Mr. Shaw’s Jesus is a caricature because He obviously 
belongs to the twentieth century. Indeed, it would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say that Mr. Shaw has made in his own ideal 
image this “ highly-civilised,” “ jocular” Jesus. It would not 
be fair to condemn this portrait as a piece of blasphemy if it 
were true to history or avowedly an attempt to make Jesus 
acceptable by painting Him to suit our modern tastes. But if 
Mr. Shaw means us to believe in his Jesus as the Jesus of history 
he is open to the charge of either subconsciously or unconsciously 
moulding the picture of Jesus of Nazareth after the pattern of 
his own ideals and ideas. Mr. Shaw’s human portrait of Jesus is 
no more historical than the most orthodox picture that practi- 
cally obliterates the human features of His life. Free and 
liberal thought is no guarantee against a subjective modernisation 
of Jesus, as the long line of lives of Jesus by liberal theologians 
proves. One is tempted to ask if Mr. Shaw has studied the 
historical researches of the “ eschatological school,” which have 
taken away the ground from the modernised pictures of pious 
or sceptical liberalism. 

If the historical Jesus expected the end of this Age within a 
very short time, and if He believed that the coming of the 
Kingdom was impossible without the death and suffering of 
Himself, then Mr. Shaw’s contrasts between the Baptist with 
his love of martyrdom and the jocular Jesus is a mere myth.— 
Yours, etc., CAVENDISH Moxon. 

Marske Rectory, Richmond, Yorks. 

June 4th. 
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Miscellany 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY * 


" HAT an association be formed whose ultimate 
aim shall be the reconstruction of Society in 
accordance with the highest moral possibilities.” 

This, it appears, was the resolution that gave birth to 
the Fabian Society. The original stimulus had been given 
by Thomas Davidson, “ the wandering scholar,”’ an erudite 
idealist who roamed over two continents sowing societies 
—most of which fell on stony ground or were devoured 
by the fowls of the air. In the autumn of 1888 Mr. Pease 
heard Davidson in Frank Podmore’s rooms at Chelsea ; 
a Fellowship was formed which held four meetings that year ; 
and in January, 1884, the name of “ The Fabian Society” 
was adopted. In a sense it may be said that the Society 
entered the world with a lie branded on its forehead ; 
for the archaic quotation about Fabius Cunctator which 
makes the Society’s publications look so respectable comes 
from no known historian, but was faked by Podmore. 
(The fact that the Fabian Gens took its name from the 
common bean has been strangely overlooked by those 
opponents who have so often imputed Mr. Shaw’s passion 
for vegetables to the whole Society.) With the adoption of 
this symbolic name the stage of lofty, but very vague 
aspiration was left; and the meeting which decided rem 
cunctando restituere adopted also a series of practical resolu- 
tions enjoining systematic attendance at meetings and 
conferences and the collection of information about social 
movements and social needs, The Fabian attitude was 
fixed, and the accession of Sidney Webb finally secured the 
predominance of “ the scientific spirit.” 

Mr. Pease’s account of the early efforts of the Society 
throws a great deal of light on the history of English 
Socialism and on the history of politics in general in an 
age of change. The leaders of the Society—who consisted 
of the seven Essayists and Mr. Pease—were sound on 
general principles and have never seriously modified their 
criticism of existing institutions or their ultimate aims. 
But they were continually making mistakes about detail. 
They thought at one time, for instance (as everyone else did), 
that the East End unemployed were superfluous rural 
immigrants. Mrs. Besant, again, jumped to the conclusion, 
in 1890, that the new County Councils all over England 
would be as Progressive as the L.C.C. Such errors in 
retrospect look comic; yet, the fact that they could be 
made by persons who held that scientific investigation was 
the necessary preliminary of all reform, indicates how 
easily politicians may fall into error who take their diagnoses 
at second-hand. It is impossible here to survey the 
stages by which the Society has grown to its present size ; 
the results of its propaganda; or the development of 
its relations to the other sections of the British Labour 
and Socialist movement. Mr. Pease tells in full the story 
of the early hobnobbings with the S.D.F., the enormous 
success of Fabian Essays; the Lancashire campaign which 
laid the foundations of the I.L.P.; the Fabian influence in 
determining the Newcastle Programme; the Education 
Acts and the Minority Report. No impartial man who 
studies the book can well avoid the conclusion that 
the Fabian influence has been wide and deep. It is obvious 
that the Society has not produced the Social Revolution ; 
that is sometimes a complaint made against it by the fire- 
eaters of the extreme left who affect to regard it as a body 
of sceptical intellectuals with no real enthusiasm for the 
proletariat and a strong taste for ineffective intrigue. But 








* The History of the Fabian Society. By Edward R. Pease. (Fifield. 
5s. net.) 


the very fact that such a complaint should be lodged is 
in itself a testimonial to the Society’s activity. Why 
should so much be asked of a body which numbered 150 
when Fabian Essays were published, and which still has 
fewer than 3,000 members? Mr. Pease shows that this 
small group of persons, a very much smaller group of which 
does the actual donkey-work, has acted for thirty years as 
a ferment in British polities, and has, directly and indirectly, 
spread the cast of its thought over almost all the social 
legislation of that era. 

There was a time when the Fabians, before the Labour 
Party was born, seemed likely to develop into a political 
party. That possibility is now remote. The Society has 
now settled down (the Fabian Research Department has 
already made its mark) into an organisation for the collection 
of social facts and the specification of scientific remedies, 
and a training-ground for Socialist politicians. Recent 
expansions of the Society’s organisation and recent con- 
troversies as to its functions are described elaborately 
by Mr. Pease. His discussion of these points, however, 
must appeal rather to the Fabian public than to the general 
reader. The detailed history of any society must necessarily 
have a somewhat parochial appearance to the “ outsider.” 
He finds in it that the names of Simkins and Timkins, of 
whom he has never heard, are repeated as though they . 
were familiar household words; he cannot be expected 
to take a profound interest in internal changes that were 
never effected and resolutions that were never passed ; 
and the accounts of meetings which he did not know had 
been held naturally do not interest him as they do those 
who attended them. Such a reader must necessarily 
feel inclined to skim parts of Mr. Pease’s book, and he 
will almost certainly be puzzled by other parts. The 
development of the great Wells controversy, for instance, 
is.certainly not made perfectly clear in these pages. It 
is evident that Mr. Wells came charging into the Society 
with slogans on his lips and programmes in his hands; 
that he organised a powerful revolt ; and that at the end 
of the Civil War he was routed by the strategy of the Old 
Gang and retired to his tent to deplore the prospect of a 
too well-ordered world covered with (his phrase, I think) 
“‘ shiny little Webblets.” But what precisely it was that 
divided the two factions might be more lucidly explained. 
Perhaps there was in the end a very small bone of contention 
to an intolerable deal of excitement ; but, if so, that also 
might be more expressly said. Yet if some passages are of 
purely domestic interest and others are a little obscure, 
very few books of the kind could give the general reader 
so much that he will find useful and amusing. For the leading 
personalities in the Fabian Society have almost all been 
well known in a wider sphere. Mr. Pease himself, whose 
services inside the body have been inestimable, might, in a 
sense, be taken as the type of “ the furtive Fabian,” doing 
good deeds behind the largest bushels he can find. But 
Bernard Shaw, the Webbs, Bland, Graham Wallas, Mrs. 
Besant, Olivier, Wells, have all been, in a greater or lesser 
degree, public figures ; and their careers inside the Society 
are of a more than domestic interest. Half the leading 
authors of contemporary England are, or have been, 
members of the Society, which, in this country, has been 
largely responsible for that peculiarly modern phenomenon, 
the wholesale infection of art with propaganda. Bernard 
Shaw in person has been mainly instrumental in this. He 
naturally looms large in Mr. Pease’s book, and whenever 
the name of Shaw occurs in the records, we find his mark 
as characteristic as Bill Stumps’s. He had not been in the 
Society a fortnight before he was drafting a Manifesto for 
it. Its last clauses (date 1884) were: 


That the established Government has no more right to call itself 
the State than the smoke of London has to call itself the weather. 
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That we had rather face a century of Civil War than such another 
century of suffering as the present one has been, 
The sentences are early examples of what Mr. Shaw likes to 
call the frontal attack. Whether the critics of the Fabian 
Society ever attempt to picture Shaw to themselves as 
working furtively, as a sort of stealthy sapper and miner 
attriting, under the guise of middle-class orthodoxy, the 
foundations of capitalism, one cannot say. In reality, of 
eourse, both he and the Society have conducted their 
operations with the rowdiest form of furtiveness ever 
invented by human ingenuity. Even in its infancy the 
Fabians deliberately made an impression by talking so 
loudly and confidently that everybody thought them 
ten times more numerous and dangerous than they were ; 
the most intimate details of this secret confederacy’s policy 
have been discussed uproariously on platform and in print ; 
and the parties to whom the process of “ permeation ” 
was to be applied have never been left in doubt as to what 
was happening. They have been operated upon in broad 
daylight without chloroform, and the surgeons wore no 
masks. It is true that Mr. Pease, when discussing the 
organisation founded to disseminate the principles of the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, says that 
it. was calculated to attract many anti-Socialists who 
will endow expensive Socialistic investigations and subscribe to 
elaborate Socialistic schemes of reform under the impression that 
nothing that is thoughtful, practical, well-informed, and constitutional 
can possibly have any connection with the Red Spectre which stands in 
their imagination for Socialism. 
But if such people do not kriow the opinions and aims of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, it is really their look out. Had 
the founders of the “ National Committee” used bogus 
names and an accommodation address there might be 
ground for complaint; though, indeed, in that event, 
the inevitable exposure in Truth would soon have nipped 
the lucrative enterprise in the bud. Mr. Pease has now 
finally exposed the Society’s proceedings in bulk to the 
light of day ; and his book will have to be read by everyone 
who desires to get his recent political history in proper 
perspective. The frequent footnotes by Mr. Shaw are 
such as to give the book, in places, almost the appearance 
of a debate—and at debates the Fabians have always 
shone. oy 


NIGHTFALL 
A 

Eve goes slowly 

Dancing lightly 
Clad with shadow up the hills ; 

Birds their singing 

Cease at last, and silence 

Falling like fine rain the valley fills. 


Not a bat’s cry 
Stirs the stillness 
Perfect as broad water sleeping, 
Not a moth’s wings 
Flit in the gathering darkness, 
Not a mouselike moonray ev’n comes creeping. 


Then a light shines 
From the casement, 
Wreathed with jasmine boughs and stars, 
Palely golden 
As the late eve’s primrose, 
_ Glimmers through green leafy prison bars. 


II. 
Only joy now 
Come in silence, 
Come before your look’s forgot ; 
Come and hearken 
While the lonely shadow 
Broadens on the hill and then is not. 


Now the hour is, 
Here the place is, 
Here am I who saw thee here. 
Evening darkens, 
All is still and marvellous, 
Now the sharp stars in the deep sky peer. 


Come and fill me 
As the wind fills 
Leafy wide boughs of a tree ; 
Come and windlike 
Cleanse my slumbrous branches, 
Come and moonlike bathe the leaves of me. 


IIT. 


Eve has gone and 
Night follows, 
Every bush is now a ghost ; 
Every tree looms 
Lofty large and sombre ; 
All day’s simple friendliness is lost. 


See the poplars 
Black in blackness, 
In all their leaves there is no sigh. 
"Neath that darkling 
Cedar who dare wander 
Now, or under the vast oak would lie! .. . 


Till that tingling 
Silence broken 
Every clod renews its breath ; 
Birds, leaves, grasses 
Heave as one, then sleep on 
Full of sweeter sleep and unlike death. 


IV. 
Only joy now 
Come like music 
Falling clear from strings of light ; 
Come like shadow 
Drinking up late sunrays, 
Come like moonrays sweeping the round night. 


See how night is 
Opening flowerlike : 
Open so thy bosom to me. 
See how earth falls 
Kaseful into silence : 
Let my moth-wing’d thought so fall on thee. 


While the lamp’s beam 
Primrose golden 
Now is like a shifting spear 
Borne in battle, 
Seen awhile then hidden, 
Bold then beaten—now long lost, and here ! 


Joun FREEMAN. 
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Music 
MAX REGER 


AD it not been for the war, the death, just announced, 
H of Max Reger, at the early age of 43, would have 
occasioned a great deal more comment than has 
appeared in our Press, where the tendency has been to 
dismiss him as a composer of comparatively small account. 
Reger, however, who for many years has been, next to 
Richard Strauss, the greatest living German composer, 
was very far from being of small account. Like Strauss, 
Reger came from Bavaria, where he was born in 1873; he 
was thus about seven years younger than either Strauss or 
Debussy. In spite of this, the number and length of his 
compositions are truly prodigious, going well into the second 
hundred Opus number. What this means we can better 
judge from the fact that Elgar, who is about sixty, is still a 
good way off his first hundred. This wealth of production is 
characteristic, for the first and last impression one gets of 
the man is size ; even in Germany he was noted as a colossal 
beer-drinker. He was, in fact,a man after Mr. Chesterton’s 
heart, about six feet tall and very heavily built. The face 
was striking, being square and heavy, with a magnificent 
brow, but at the same time mobile, sensitive and expressive ; 
the most remarkable feature, however, was the full, over- 
hanging and somewhat imperious mouth. The whole man 
gave an impression of enormous vitality. Reger is mostly 
represented as being a return to Bach—“ half a Bach redi- 
vivus ” Mottl once called him ; but although it is true that 
a great mass of his music is contrapuntal and that he revels 
in colossal fugues, that his technical capacity is astounding 
and a nightmare to executants, for whom he has small 
mercy, yet he is by no means a mere “ half-Bach” or 
a mere juggler of colossal intellectual power. He has written 
over two hundred songs, never heard in England, some of 
which, even in the opinion of strong anti-Regerites, are 
exceedingly beautiful (e.g., Anmutiger V ertrag, Flieder Wenn- 
lichter Mondenschein, Traum durch die Diimmerung, Miid- 
chenlied, Der Mond gliht, etc.); and even in his stiffest 
works there are simple and lucid beauties obvious to anyone 
at a first hearing. 

On the other hand, a great deal of his work is sour and 
forbidding and of terrifying length. His violin concerto 
Op. 101, for instance, takes an hour and two minutes to 
play and would crack the skulls of most of our violinists ; 
but it is played in Germany by great violinists like Henri 
Marteau from memory, and it is recorded to the eternal 
honour of a violinist named Schmuller that after playing it 
for a year he succeeded in reducing the time to 58 minutes. 
This work was denounced on its first performance as “a 
crime against the violin” ; but this is an exaggeration, for 
few men knew as well as Reger how to write for the 
violin. I can testify to his Sonatas for violin alone being 
wonderful polyphonic creations worthy of the artists who 
can play them. These, again, are never heard here, where we 
still consume the senseless trickery of Wieniawski and the 
sugar-candies of Kreisler. In chamber music Reger has 
written a melodious and easily grasped Trio in E minor and 
two Quartets that I know of—the D minor quartet Op. 74 
and the E flat quartet Op. 109. The famous violinist Hans 
Wessely once said that a well-known Berlin quartet had been 
studying the D minor quartet for two years and were not 
ready to play it yet, so there is some excuse for the London 
String Quartet never doing it. When played at the Dort- 
mund festival it had had 64 rehearsals—let us admire this 
stiff-necked obstinacy! I heard both these quartets in 
Munich and remember being considerably impressed ; 
though at that time I was a violent Strauss partisan and 
used to declare in the pleasant manner of students that 


Reger was a gigantic idiot. Of late years Reger has written 
more orchestral work, but the same characteristics are 
present. The piano concerto appeared in 1911 and took 
51 minutes to play; it was hailed as “ the most unpopular 
composition that has appeared for years,” which of itself 
is an achievement in Germany and prejudices one in its 
favour. I have never heard it, I am sorry to say, nor the 
Sinfonietta, the title of which is one of Reger’s jokes, for it 
has the full four movements of a Symphony and takes 40 
minutes to play; it was of this work that Herr Siegfried 
Ochs, a noted conductor, said on its production in Berlin : 
“* Give me the lucid old masters—like Richard Strauss.” 
However, I heard Reger conduct in person a later 
work for Orchestra, a Suite inspired by the pictures of 
Arnold Bécklin; and this was lucidity itself and full of 
striking and beautiful writing, showing the influence of 
Debussy and the modern French school very strongly. This 
was in 1913-14, when Reger was conductor of the Meiningen 
ducal orchestra which von Bulow and Brahms made famous. 
Always a remarkable-looking man, Reger had by then got 
immensely stout and was unable to stand up to conduct, 
having a colossal arm-chair specially built for him. As a 
conductor he was undemonstrative but very alert and 
decisive ; the playing of the band was remarkable for pre- 
cision and clarity. For Chorus and Orchestra Reger has 
written two remarkably fine works: Gesang der Verklirten 
(Op. 71) and Die Nonnen (Op. 112). Neither, as far as I am 
aware, has been given in England. The former on its first 
production was described as the most original and daring 
thing in music, and from the entry of the chorus so unpre- 
cedently complicated and harsh, not to say ugly, that 
Strauss’s Domestic Symphony which followed was hailed as 
a great relief in the way of beauty and simplicity. “ Yet,” 
said one critic, “‘ there is no denying the astonishing mastery 
and power displayed.” I have no room to write of Reger’s 
organ music, which is colossal in quantity, length and con- 
struction, but “astonishing mastery and power” is the 
term which most justly sums up Reger’s compositions. In 
intellectual construction, in architectonics, he displays the 
most astounding capacity; there is nothing sentimental, 
feeble or merely emotional about Reger’s music; on the 
contrary, it is mostly harsh, sober, massive and forbidding, 
bristling with accidentals and eternally modulating. It is 
probable that much of it will outlast far more popular work, 
for it is very far from being mere dry academic note-spinning, 
although he is generally more intent on building up wonderful 
tonal fabrics than in conveying moods or sensations. That 
the former is capable of giving the more solid gratification 
few people willdeny. It is too much to hope that we shall hear 
for a long time yet any of Reger’s work. I happened this 
week to go into a well-known music publisher’s, and I was 
struck by the way Russia dominated the place. Portraits 
of Russian composers and portraits of Russian artistes 
adorned the walls; all the Germans had been sent down 
into the cellars to await Mr. Hughes’ return to Australia ; 
and there, neglected and despised, lay, no doubt, a few heaps 
of Reger’s music ousted from the upper air by the brilliant 
mass of composers whose names have the good fortune to 
begin with “ Pop” or end with “ off” (in other ways an 
unlucky conjunction). I do not grumble at this. I am not 
anti-Russian ; I am in music pro-Russian, pro-German, pro- 
French and even pro-English. It is very amusing to listen to 
deluded people who imagine that we can get English music 
by keeping it free from foreign influence. We can either - 
assimilate foreign influence or we cannot ; if we cannot, we 
are certainly not vigorous enough to produce national 
music ; we should be like an Englishman who, if he ate a 
German sausage, became a German. To bar our front door 


to strangers is only a confession of impotence. 
W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
M” DOUGLAS PEPLER, of the Hampshire 


House Workshops, Hammersmith, has done a 
laudably eccentric thing in publishing a reprint 
of Cobbett’s Cottage Economy. For Cobbett is not very 
widely read in our day, and original editions of most of 
his hundred or so volumes can be picked up for a shilling 
or two in the second-hand bookshops. Yet he was a great 
man, and a complete man. His style, at its best, is noble 
in its rough eloquence and in its complete efficiency for the 
various uses to which it was put; he preached the normal 
life with amazing consistency and force ; and, unlike most 
persons who are strong on principles, he was a good hand 
at practical detail. The present work is a cookery book 
and small-holder’s guide. It supplies full, plain, technical 
instructions for brewing beer, making bread, salting mutton 
and beef, keeping cows, pigs, bees, geese, ducks, turkeys, 
fowls, pigeons, rabbits and goats, making illuminants, 
mustard, clothes, straw-plait and (oddly) ice-houses. But 
the passion which led him to produce this compendium for 
the agricultural poor bursts through occasionally in the 
hearty dogmatism which is seen, more at large, in such 
works as his Legacy for Parsons. He was so pleasantly blunt. 
When he attacks superfluous “ book-learning,” he says 
that he objects to it particularly 
in schools over which the parents have no control, and where 
nothing is taught but the rudiments of servility, pauperism, and 
slavery. 


When giving his instructions about brewing he goes off 
into a defence of beer as against “ liver-burning and palsy- 
producing spirits”’ on the one hand, and “ tea-messes ” 
on the other. Far more sustenance is to be got out of beer 
than from the “corrosive, gnawing and poisonous” tea 
(which, in his day, used to be stewed for an hour before 
drinking), and he illustrates this truth with characteristic 
concreteness : 


It is impossible for anyone to deny the truth of this statement. 
Put it to the test with a lean hog; give him the fifteen bushels of 
malt, and he will repay you in ten score of bacon or thereabouts 
But give him the 730 tea-messes, or rather begin to give them to 
him, and give him nothing else, and he is dead with hunger, and 
bequeaths you his skeleton, at the end of about seven days. 


His treatise on keeping pigs is interrupted by a typical 
diatribe. A paragraph begins with “ this hog is altogether 
a capital thing.” In a few lines we reach a denunciation 
of the poor who have “ fallen into the taste of niceness in 
food and finery in dress; quarter of a bellyful and rags are 
the consequence”; and then this is traced to “ the system 
of managing the affairs of the nation ” which has made all 
“ flashy and false” : 


Pomposity, bombast, hyperbole, redundancy, and obscurity, 
both in speaking and in writing; mock delicacy in manners, 
mock liberality, mock humanity, and mock religion. Pitt’s false 
money, Peel’s flimsy dresses, Wilberforce’s potato diet, Castle- 
reagh’s and Mackintosh’s oratory, Walter Scott’s poems, Walter's 
and Stoddart’s paragraphs, with all the bad taste and baseness 
and hypocrisy which have spread over this country; all have 
arisen, grown, branched out, bloomed and borne together; and 
we are now beginning to taste of their fruit. 


It is slightly hyperbolic itself, perhaps ; but Cobbett could 
always give reasons for anything he said, even if they were 
not always sound reasons. 

* * * 

The reprint has an introduction by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
who, like his brother and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, has done his 
best to get Cobbett read by this generation both for his 
matter and for his manner. Mr. Chesterton, in discriminating 





between Cobbett and Ruskin, makes one rather unjustifiable 
statement. He suggests (though he admits the charge 
would be “ exaggerative”’) that “an unamiable critic 
might say that Ruskin knew everything about the building 
of a church except what it is built for.” I am reluctant to 
clear Ruskin’s memory of any charge whatsoever; but I 
cannot help remembering that one of the most eloquent 
passages he ever wrote points at length the contrast 
between an Englisli cathedral city, where the edifice still 
harmonises with and dominates the feeling of the people, 
and St. Mark’s at Venice, the religious purpose of which 
is never remembered by the crowd who chatter and hawk 
their wares around it. 
* * + 


Somebody, noticing that I was discussing the prices of 
books and autographs, writes to tell me that when at school 
he induced the late Dr. W. G. Grace to sign a postcard 
portrait. What, he asks, is the market-value of this? 
I don’t know. I should say, subject to correction, that it 
would not be worth more than a few shillings. ‘Thousands 
of small boys must have written to Grace for autographs, 
and many no doubt got them. This same excessive popu- 
larity will, I imagine, militate against the value in posterity’s 
eyes of many of the signatures of the contemporary eminent. 
The autographs of Miss Edna May, Miss M. Studholme, 
and Miss Z. Dare, if they acceded to a tenth of the requests 
made of them, must be enormously plentiful. Personally, 
I never remember having approached any of them; mere 
autographs, as distinct from interesting MSS., do not 
interest me. The only signature which I am tempted to 
collect is that of Mr. John Bradbury. I am ready to receive 
as many duplicates of that as I can get. 


* * * 


This autograph business is very queer. Letters or in- 
scriptions of any interest signed by any sort of celebrities 
always have some market value. It is rather strange, 
therefore, that one does not hear of ruthlessly businesslike 
persons—I mean private people, not recognised dealers— 
making systematic collections of MSS. by their own con- 
temporaries. Occasionally one does encounter in the 
sale-room a letter written by a living man to a living man, 
and often one sees presentation copies of books which a 
living author has given to a living friend. There are, 
therefore, it seems, persons who are not too timid to sell 
people’s autograph communications to themselves with the 
writer’s full knowledge. The sort of speculator I have in 
mind would not need to do anything so bold as that. All 
he would do would be to lay in autographs as wine-merchants 
lay in wines, and let them mature until the writers are 
dead. There are numbers of persons living from whom a 
man of any astuteness could elicit letters, whose MSS. after 
they are dead will be as valuable as those of the ‘* Great Vic- 
torians ” are now; and the more extensive the speculator’s 
net the more certain he will be of getting a return. One 
can conceive a large cellar of modern autographs of which 
some would mature every year and which would bring 
in to its owner a quite regular income. A man with a 
large acquaintance amongst authors and a mind of the 
“ real-politik *’ type could do the thing at the cost of a 
very few hours’ labour a week. 


* * * 


Emile Faguet, whose death I see announced in three lines, 
is the third great French critic who has died since the war 
began. He was in the great tradition, and his conservatism 
did not derive from inability to understand things he did not 
like. His Short History of French Literature has been 
translated, and also his monographs on Flaubert and Balzac 
—both very acute and persuasive. 

SoLomon Eacie. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Julius Le Vallon. By ALGERNoN Biackwoop. Cassell. 


Spectators. By Ciara Smitn and T. Bosanquet. 
stable. 6s. 


Mysteries of the Riviera. By E. Puiiirps Oppenner, 
Cassell. 6s. 


I am unhappy when I have to review Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood. I cannot make up my mind whether he is an 
extremely painstaking and impassioned writer, struggling 
ever to deliver a message which never will consent to be 
delivered right—or whether he is (I beg his pardon for 
the suggestion, but after all it is a possibility) an extremely 
able “ literary gent ” with a “literary stunt.” His watch- 
words for fantasy and thrill are in this volume—and not in 
this volume only—‘ wind and fire”: the combination 
affects me only as hot air. I cannot “ get” Mr. Black- 
wood’s grotesques; I cannot dree his weirds. He can 
write, of course: he has a great range of epithet and an 
equable melody of style. He does not ‘consistently bring 
off his alternations between exaltation and commonplace, 
between rhetoric and vernacular; but, failing that, he 
writes with distinction, fluency, sometimes with real beauty. 
Only he is always writing about what ex hypothesi does not 
permit of being written about. “How it was accom- 
plished,” he says on page 80, “ I cannot hope to describe.” 
On page 269 we learn: “ Physical memory grows dim on 
looking back so many years ’—(what precisely is physical 
memory ?)}—and on page 270: “ This more ancient memory 
came partially to me only. I saw much I could not under- 
stand or realise, and so can merely report badly.” These 
sentences are typical of the whole method. There is a 
constant effort, as the American negro preacher said, “ to 
describe the indescribable and unscrew the inscrutable.” 
I do not feel that the failure of the attempt is in the least 
mitigated by the method of “ confession and avoidance.” 
If you are going to describe something, it rarely helps (I 
admit it may occasionally do so) to premise that the some- 
thing is not by any chance going to get described. The 
test of the method of atmosphere, elusion, suggestion, 
elaboration, mystification, is—like the test of any other 
method—whether it comes off. I am conscious of being in 
the minority when I say that Mr. Blackwood does not 
come off on me. Such differences will occur. ‘‘ Was there 
ever such stuff,” said George III., “‘ as some parts of Shake- 
speare?” Was there ever such stuff as Mr. Blackwood’s 
dreams are made on? It is all a question of the spine. 
Either a thrill sends shivers down your spine or, alterna- 
tively, it doesn’t. Mr. Blackwood leaves my backbone 
unwrung, but he wrings the backbone of England. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, and not in utter nakedness, 
but trailing clouds of hot air and indescribability, does 
Julius Le Vallon travel from incarnation to incarnation. 
His friend, the narrator of the story, knows him at once 
(we have all had the experience): “I felt oddly that some- 
how or other I had the right to know him instantly.” There 
is a third party to the age-long companionship—a woman : 
so we get an “eternal triangle” indeed. The woman in 
her modern habit is illiterate, but Julius marries her never- 
theless for that. Her little incongruities of speech and 
manner are elaborately insisted upon: I gather the effect 
aimed at is one of mystery made vital by the touch of 
realism. Somewhere in the past something has gone wrong 
in the relationship, not merely among the three, but in 
connection with some mysterious Powers whose vehicles— 
or should I say modes, or symbols ?—are wind and fire. 
I do not profess to have discovered what it is all about. 
There is love in it: the woman has loved Julius’s friend in 
the past life, and loves Julius now, but recognises and 


6s. 


Con- 





welcomes the friend: the triune relationship is very skil- 
fully rendered. Then there is sacrifice, the righting of some 
ancient and inexplicable—or at any rate unexplained— 
wrong. A long and detailed narrative works up, through 
the memories and forecasts of boyhood and youth—the 
urgencies, the tremors, the experiments, the ardours—to 


one grand mystical scene of fire and wind. It is all careful, 
all powerful in a sort of way and delicate in a kind of fashion, 
but—— I carry on a previous quotation from “I cannot 
hope to describe ” :— 

The world about me faded, another took its place. It rose in sheets 
and layers, shimmering, alive and amazingly familiar. Space and 
time seemed to overlap, objects and scenery interpenetrated. There 
was fragrance, light and colour; adventure and alarm; delight and 
ceaseless expectation. It was a kind of fairyland where flowers never 
died, where motion was swift as thought, and life seemed meted out 
on a more lavish scale than by the meagre measurements of ticking 
clocks. 


That is, I think, a fair specimen of Mr. Blackwood’s musical 
vagueness. Does it or does it not convey the “ otherness ” 
behind phenomena? Towards that there is patient and 
skilful, even imaginative, labour in Julius Le Vallon. I am 
sure that many people will think the labour successful. 
Spectators is a beautiful book. I do not mean that it is 
undeviatingly beautiful. It has its lapses into commonplace, 
and at least one lapse into vulgarity. But the quality of 
it is remarkable. Its form is a correspondence between a 
brother and sister—Mr. Nicolas Romer, art editor of an 
encyclopedia, and Mrs. John Wychwood. The story is 
principally concerned with the love-affairs of Betty, their 
half-sister ; but the story is a very small part of the whole. 
The first letter is dated May 14, 1914; the last, September 
27, 1914. The characters are not carried on into the ruins 
and losses of war, for when the correspondence closes they 
are, though committed to their various endeavours, not 
yet immersed in them. Betty’s marriage is indeed the final 
excitement. The first half of the book does not touch the 
war at all. We get the keen and fine artistic impressions 
which life makes on artists in life—Italian travel, dawning 
friendship, or boredom, or hostility: the fascinating game 
of reconstructing a temperament from the bookshelves of 
its absent owner; the strain of elaborate parties conducted 
by the more expensive and exalted branches of the family ; 
the light of love and laughter that plays over the careless 
intimacies of people who deeply know each other. Then, 
the pained puzzledom of the war—the startled and bewil- 
dered reactions, the heroisms and the selfishnesses, the 
infinite readjustment. It is all (or practically all) done 
just right ; and it is an extraordinarily difficult thing to do. 
Romer and Mrs. Wychwood are as real as they are charming 
—more one could not say. They illustrate the sensitiveness 
and generosity of intelligence and sympathy which much 
to have tried, in much been educated, brings. They are 
familiar with the intricate places of the mind—every hint, 
reference, half-quotation, opens up for them vistas of 
memory and suggestion. And the letters are letters—not 
literary compositions. The delineations—the discoveries, 
the puttings-together—of character are the most convincing 
proof of this, but even the “ set-pieces” bear the same 
stamp, and these latter are easier to detach for quotation : 


Our village is Borgo alla Collina, a narrow little street of pale- 
coloured old houses ending in a mysterious archway under the palace, 
That is how Italian villages should end, with a picture of hills that 
are always blue framed in the darkness of the arch. They should 
also be set on private hills of their own, as we are. It doesn’t break 
the charm that the original idea was to watch one’s enemies rather 
than the mortal beauty of the earth, though I can hardly believe that 
they weren’t consciously making the best of both worlds when they 
built their piazza here. It’s the most adorable kind imaginable. 


Three sides of it are the creamy-yellow houses with their black door- 
ways where the men sit hammering copper, while the women in théir 
faded yellow scarves gossip round the well, and over it all is the dazzling 
veilof sunshine ; the fourth side is a low grey wall on the ridge of the 
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hill, from which you look out over the olives and Corot-green poplars 
of the valley to where, high against the sky, lies the black lace edge 
of the woods that hide Vallombrosa. 


Mr. Phillips Oppenheim, as I have had occasion to point 
out before, does with special skill the sort of thing that 
hundreds of other people do less skilfully. The present 
Mysteries are very much what you would expect—episodes 
of “sharp” finance, of the gaming-table, “* mysterious 
disappearances,” and so forth. But the style is rapid and 
engaging, the conversation realistic, the characterisation 
humorous and not inhuman. If you like the sort of thing, 
certainly no one does it for you better than Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim. A splendid travelling-companion ! 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE GERMAN SOUL 


The German Soul. By Baron F. von Hicer. Dent. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Philosophy and War. By Emitter Bourroux. Constable. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Because I am a German. By Hermann Fernau, edited 
with an introduction by T. W. RoLteston. Constable. 
2s. 6d. net. 


It seems to be generally agreed outside Germany that, 
since 1870 at least, the German soul has been in a patho- 
logical condition. An enormous number of writers have 
been attempting by means of dissection to lay bare the 
cause of the disease ; but it can hardly be said that their 
efforts have been attended with much success. We suggest 
that one reason for these many failures lies in the fact that 
successful diagnosis, whether physical or mental, requires 
an effort on the part of the investigator really to understand, 
and even to sympathise with the patient. This conjecture 
is supported by a reading of these three books, for the 
immense difference in their respective merits seems to 
result from the different degrees in which the authors 
have attempted to understand the German position. It is 
curious that Herr Fernau, who claims to be a pure German, 
makes less effort to understand. His book is mainly 
occupied with the much-advertised J’ Accuse, and it might 
almost be described as an abridged version of that obvious 
and heavy-handed indictment of Germany. 

The other two books are upon a different level. M. 
Boutroux is learned in philosophy, and he is not content 
to move upon the surface of things. Much that he has to 
say about the German psychology, in so far as it was a cause 
of the war, and of the spirit in which the war is being fought, 
is of very great interest—though it is often extremely 
obscure. Yet his book falls some distance behind Baron 
von Hiigel’s, both in interest and value, and this for two 
reasons. In the first place, it suffers from the metaphysical 
bias of a metaphysician. M. Boutroux continually explains 
German psychology and German actions by referring them 
to German beliefs, and more often than not to metaphysical 
beliefs. Now, it is certainly true that the philosophical 
doctrines of Fichte, Hegel, and Nietzsche have had a con- 
siderable influence in forming the mental outlook of the 
ordinary German; but the German “ soul,” like every 
other “soul,” is far more influenced by feelings than by 
beliefs, and, therefore, to explain its manifestations ex- 
clusively by metaphysical beliefs is to give a very partial 
view of national psychology. Secondly, M. Boutroux’s own 
feelings not unnaturally make him so out of sympathy with 
the German that at the present time it is impossible for any 
real mutual understanding to exist between them. 

Baron von Hiigel’s sympathies and feelings are entirely 
British in this war, but having been born of a German 
father and a Scotch mother, he starts with an advantage 








in an attempt to understand our enemies. He has written 
a book remarkable for its sincerity, its charm, and its insight, 
and though, like M. Boutroux’s, it is not “ easy reading,’’ 
it deserves to be read by everybody who desires to under- 
stand the less superficial causes which have moulded German 
history in the last forty-six years. In the first part of his 
book Baron von Hiigel includes an extremely valuable 
analysis, distinguished both by its critical and sympathetic 
sanity, of the doctrines of two leading German writers, 
Friedrich Naumann and Professor Ernst Troeltsch. This 
analysis at once throws some light upon that most obvious 
contradiction in the German soul which manifests itself in 
the union of extreme idealism with the most rigid and 
matter-of-fact materialism, of sentimentality with brutality. 
No one who reads even the extracts here given from Nau- 
mann’s Briefe uber Religion can doubt that their author is 
avery different person from the German whom war and 
patriotism alone allow the Englishman to see at the present 
time. It would be difficult to find anyone more sincerely a 
Christian than Naumann, or anyone more honestly determined 
to face the consequences of Christian doctrines. Yet he 
proceeds to harmonise Christianity with the most extreme 
German view of the State, with militarism, and with Bis- 
marckian diplomacy. He attempts to obtain this harmony 
by a complete dissociation of private from public or State 
morality, and we have the curious picture of a soul “ half- 
Christian, half-Pagan—half-love, half-violence.” Even 
more instructive are the two articles of Troeltsch on the War, 
which have appeared in Neue Rundschau, though their 
analysis must be read in the book itself. In the second part 
of his book Baron von Hiigel analyses the various tendencies 
in thought and feeling which together combine to produce 
the psychology of the modern German, and he contrasts 
them with the same kind of tendencies which are charac- 
teristic of the Englishman. In doing this he shows, in a far 
more convincing manner than other writers, how it is that in 
the last half of the nineteenth century the iron seemed to enter 
into the German soul and to change it utterly. It is not 
possible here even to summarise his account or his argu- 
ments, but there can be no doubt that many of the elements 
of the German soul have remained the same, and have 
produced both the good things and the bad things which are 
peculiarly German. The passion for intellectual theory 
and completeness can be traced not only in all that is best 
in German science, philosophy, and literature, but also in the 
spectacle of Kant, in his lectures on Education to his class 
of young men students, giving detailed instructions as to 
the suckling and nursing of babies, and again in the deifi- 
cation of the State and of the mechanical completeness of 
Organisation. 


MR. CONRAD 
Joseph Conrad. By Hucu Watpote. Nisbet. 1s. net. 


Of all the acute things that Mr. Walpole has said in 
his brief, stimulating book, the best is that Mr. Conrad 
has brought back into the English novel the zest of 
creation, of which his passion for romance is but an 
expression and a sign. Mr. Conrad is, in short, in 
Mr. Walpole’s view, “a poet working through realism 
to the poetic vision of life,” and he proceeds to discover a 
resemblance to Browning’s work in all save the philosophy 
that drenches it. The exception is a considerable one, and 
suggests rather the danger than the value of comparisons. 
That the author of Youth and Lord Jim and Nostromo and 
Chance is essentially a poet, with the power but without 
the shaping spirit of poetry, is a plain and delicious truth ; 
but once it is recognised, you are yet only at the beginning 
of apprehending the peculiar character and development of 
his work. The union of romance with realism which 
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Mr. Walpole remarks, simply tempts you to further prying 
into the subtle richness of a mind for which no darkness is 
quite baffling, no simplicity quite complete, no confusion 
quite hopeless—and nothing in the world of time quite 
satisfying. 

Romance, realism—the words do but name the shafts of 
light illuminating the forest darkness in which evil and 
splendid and unquiet mortals live and move and have their 
being. They have their being—that is their tribute to 
Mr. Conrad’s creativeness ; but more than this—and it is 
a thing that Mr. Walpole disappointingly fails to remind us 
of—they have a moral value to which the whole of Mr. 
Conrad’s work is witness. A moral ardour penetrates 
every book, and by it his characters measure and judge 
themselves, as they unconsciously embody it or fall from 
it or wantonly repudiate it. Hence it is that Mr. Conrad is 
fascinated by characters of almost pure evil, such as Shelley 
could contemplate with so candid an interest. He sees the 
whole of life as a conflict—sometimes as in Lord Jim and 
Nostromo of aspiration with secret falseness ; sometimes the 
conflict of human purpose with elemental malignities, as 
in Typhoon; or, again, as in Victory, the last singular 
novel, even the conflict of one who disdains conflict with 
characters of mere evil. Prizing integrity, spiritual integrity, 
or the more easily measurable integrity of external conduct, 
as the most precious and yet the most tender of things, 
he holds its preservation the triumph and its betrayal the 
last dishonour of a man’s life. The world is a fragile symbol 
of an unapparent world of which he holds or; remembers an 
individual vision, and falseness in the apparent world is a 
smoke dimming the unapparent. Life is bathed in a strange 
light. He finds “at every turn the magnificence which 
besets our insignificant footsteps in good and evil.” Else- 
where he writes: “‘ When it comes to human beings, any- 
thing, anything may be expected.” Strange fits of passion 
has he known and revealed in his characters, but there is 
something in Mr. Conrad’s work more significant than the 
strangeness—the loneliness. The books may teem with 
character and incident; prodigal scenes, set in an almost 
insect-like abundance of vital detail, may crowd the char- 
acters; but solitary, remote and watchful, a spirit moves 
through all these and suddenly arrests for a moment that 
brilliant activity, making everything apparitional, quiet, 
exalting. Lonely, too, are Lord Jim and Heyst and Captain 
Whalley and Razumov, passing curiously on their adventure 
and preserving amid disaster something unreachable and 
sure—the soul of personality. 

Mr. Walpole devotes much space to Mr. Conrad’s method. 
Odd and wilful as his method often seems, it yet very effec- 
tively renders the confusion in which he sees life moving. 
Nothing is simple for him, nothing can be simply given, 
and he makes but small effort to simplify for those readers 
who are unwilling to meet him with their whole intelligence. 
Yet it says much for them, as well as for Mr. Conrad himself, 
that after twenty years of obscure honour, without concession 
and without clamour he has flashed into popularity. The 
words which in speaking of an artist are so useful to conceal 
thought or its absence—magic, atmosphere, romance, 
realism and the rest—are, after all, quite unwanted ; it is 
the “ zest of creation,” so sharply indicated by Mr. Walpole, 
that gives Mr. Conrad his singular position and us our 
peculiar delight. 


THE METHODS OF CONFISCATION 


British Incomes and Property. By J. C. Sramp. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Confiscation has become a word of evil savour, but 
it meant originally nothing worse than taxation—a 
sweeping in of private jwealth to the public treasury. 


King. 





The Income Tax of Pitt (1798-1816), and _ that 
which Sir Robert Peel revived in 1842, were de- 
nounced for half a century as sheer confiscation. When, 
the other day, Mr. McKenna induced the House of Commons 
to vote for an additional tax of 10 per cent. on incomes 
derived from any of the American or Canadian securities 
that the Government wishes British holders to sell or lend 
to the Treasury, the impost was roundly denounced as 
confiscation. But this widespread feeling is really a survival 
from Individualist days, when any attempt at the direct 
taxation of wealth was regarded as robbery—if not, indeed, 
from that still more glorious era when the King was supposed 
to live, and to defray the public expenses of the realm, from 
his own estates. Nowadays we realise that we hold our 
property subject to any demand that Parliament may 
authorise. We may specially thank Mr. McKenna for 
reminding us that taxation is a potent two-handed engine, 
which may properly be used to effect any social reorganisa- 
tion deemed necessary in the public interest. 

The British Income Tax is, along with the decennial 
census, the source of nearly all our social statistics. But 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue have no statistical 
objects, and, it may almost be said, no statistical conscience. 
Consequently, they chop and change their methods and their 
accounts from year to year exactly as seems to them fiscally 
advantageous, and dire are the results to the unwary 
statistician. Nearly all popular citations of figures with 
regard to the growth of incomes, and property, so far as 
derived from Income Tax statistics, are more or less erro- 
neous, owing to a failure to notice the continual changes with 
regard to the basis of assessment, the exemption limit, the 
various abatements and allowances, and so forth. Mr. 
Stamp has collated, with amazing industry and thorough- 
ness, all these changes from seventy years of Income Tax 
and House Duty accounts; he has revealed the pitfalls; 
he has exposed the errors—Mr. Mallock’s almost constant 
mistakes and misquotations ad majoram gloriam Dei are 
specially pilloried—he has drawn a number of new and 
useful inferences of his own, some of which are of extreme 
sociological interest. This is a book that will be simply 
invaluable to everyone who deals with figures of economic 
progress. No one ought even to venture on statistical 
statements about British incomes or property without 
having it at hand. It is an admirable piece of work, which 
should be forthwith placed in every reference library. It 
does the greatest credit not only to its author, but also to 
that unique and fertile seminary of research, the London 
School of Economics, which seems, indeed, in a couple of 
decades, to have more than quadrupled the output of 
original economic work in the British Isles. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Studies of Contemporary Poets. By Mary C. Srurceon. 
5s. net. 


‘** There is a fair company of these new singers,” says Miss Sturgeon ; 
and those whom she selects for criticism, or rather panegyric, are 
Rupert Brooke, John Masefield, W. H. Davies, Lascelles Abercrombie, 
James Stephens, ‘* John Presland,” Mrs. Naidu, Walter de la Mare, 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Ralph Hodgson, F. M. Hueffer, Rose Macaulay, 
Harold Monro, Margaret L. Woods, and a group of Irish poets. Itisa 
mixed selection. Some of these writers are not widely known as 
poets and have done nothing which entitles them to be considered 
on the same plane as the others; and it is odd, the choice from the 
‘** Georgians ” being so nearly representative, that J. E. Flecker and 
Gordon Bottomley—not to mention Sturge Moore, who may be con- 
sidered as not quite ‘‘ recent» enough—should have been omitted. 
Miss Sturgeon takes her heroes in alphabetical order. Mr. Abercrombie, 
she says, comes fittingly first as his voice ‘* appears to carry the fullest 
utterance,” and he has made ‘‘ a wider synthesis ” than the others. 
Her extracts are intelligently chosen and she seldom says of any 
particular extract that it is very good if, in reality, it is very bad. 


Harrap. 
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But she is altogether too enthusiastic. We admit that it is true 
that hers is an error on the right side: the best young poets need 
all the enthusiastic advertisement they can get. But she overdoes 
it; her ducklings, we will not say her geese, are made exactly the 
same size as her swans. She takes everybody with too profound a 
seriousness, and—we mention no names—if a reader went to some 
of her poets on the strength of her remarks he might be so bored as to 
avoid getting acquainted with the others—which would be a pity. 
As the first book of its kind, however, to deal with the younger group 
her volume may be recommended—with several cautions. 


General Botha: the Career and the Man. By Haroip SPENDER. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Spender’s biography of General Botha is on rather a larger 
scale than most of the books about living persons which have recently 
become so common. He begins with the General’s ancestry. It 
would appear that the original Botha was really a Botte; and Mr. 
Spender points out that the ancestral name of Isaac Butt, the Irish 
leader, was also Botte. General Botha’s father, Louis Botha, was a 
man of legendary qualities. On one occasion he ‘‘ met a lion face 
to face, and, having no weapon in his hand, stared the animal into 
flight by sheer force and fixity of his gaze.’”’ His son’s career was 
exciting from the start, and was of such a character as to give him an 
excellent training for his future work both as soldier and as statesman. 
His first battle was fought in 1884 against the Zulus ; his first political 
employment was as Commissioner of Lands in the short-lived New 
Republic. The story of his work during the South African War 
and subsequently as Prime Minister of United South Africa, is a 
part of British Imperial history. We need not go into the details of 
it here, but Mr. Spender’s narrative may be recommended as readable 
and sometimes impartial. Mr. Spender’s principal weaknesses as a 
writer are a tendency to unduly picturesque language and a certain 
lack of humour. He tells us that when Botha married Miss Emmet, 
a collateral of the great Irish rebel, he ‘*‘ in happy wedlock forged 
a golden link between sunny South Africa and that distressful island 
in the far-off grey Atlantic.”” He also says that the story of the 
engagement ‘‘ is one of those love romances which we like to think 
of as the special pride of the free white races.” ‘* Like most Boers,” 
he remarks in another place, ‘‘ Botha is devoted to his family, and 
he would be very unhappy if any of his children forgot to come and 
give him a good-night kiss.”” This propensity is not, we should have 
thought, so peculiar as Mr. Spender appears to suggest. Mr. Spender 
would not have been human had he concluded without drawing a 
historical parallel. The person to whom he chose to compare Botha 
is William III., but we cannot say that his exposition of the analogy 
supplies us with very much light. 


Thomas Hardy: A Study of the Wessex Novels. By H. C. Durrin. 

Longmans. 5s. net. 

This is one of the Manchester University Press publications. It 
has an introduction by Professor Herford, who says that the author 
“* gives his impressions with absolute, even perhaps unchastened, 
sincerity.” This is a good description of Mr. Duffin’s work. He 
has, it is pretty clear, spent years on Hardy’s novels and become wholly 
absorbed by his subject ; he is responsive to the profoundest things 
in Hardy ; and he has taken great pains with his structural analyses. 
No one who studies his book closely can fail to respect his passion 
for fine living and his patient investigation. But a little more self- 
consciousness might have supplied ‘‘ chastening” which would 
have greatly improved his book. Consider, for example, the latter 
part of this extract :— 

With the entry of Lady Constantine’s brother and the Bishop 
of Melchester the plot takes on an intricacy and an adventurousness 
that is uncommon with Hardy, and which is not profound, but 
managed with a skill that hints that, had he chosen, Hardy might 
have entered into successful rivalry with Sir Arthur Wing Pinero ! 
I cannot, however, view with anything but strong disapproval 
the evidently foolish relations that are to be inferred from the 
fact that Lady Constantine suddenly and undesirably finds herself 
in an interesting condition. 

The phraseology is as unfortunate as the composition of the sentences. 
The lack of humour noticeable here is even more conspicuous later, 
when Mr. Duffin, using initials to represent the various novels, tabu- 
lates them so as to show their relative values. The table begins thus : 


Position. Gloom. Style. Character. Greatness. Maturity. 
1. oe SD. «oc FE ce Ck. es CR ee 6 
2. ee Eide cc. Mele cc. Bae cc Ba oo Baan 
8. ve RN. .. dO. .. BM. .. RN... PRS. 


This is the kind of the thing we expect from Jena or Hopkinsville, 
but not from Lancashire. Still, it is an interesting book and, although 
many of us feel that Hardy’s poems, which are not examined here, 
are the greater half of his work, Mr. Duffin’s study justifies its own 
existence. 
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THE CITY 


NVESTORS who are realising their American holdings 
are naturally re-investing, and in replacement of 
bond holdings ple usually look for some gilt- 

edged investment. There is no lack of variety. First of 
all there are twelve months Treasury Bills which can be 
bought to yield 5} per cent. Then there are the two series 
of Exchequer Bonds referred to last week, repayable 
October 5th, 1919, and October 5th, 1921, which produce 
exactly 5 per cent., and now, to meet the requirements of 
ple who wish for a maturity coming between the Treasury 
ills and Exchequer Bonds, the Government is issuing a 
two-year war certificate at 90 per cent., which, allowing 
for the fact that the holder has to wait two years before he 
receives his interest, he then being paid £100 in respect of 
every £90 now disbursed, produces a yield of nearly 54 per 
cent. Like the Treasury Bills, these two-year war certificates 
are not issued in lower denominations than £1,000, but the 
Exchequer Bonds are issued in denominations of £100. If, 
as I believe will prove to be the case, the Nigerian Government 
5 per cent. four-year bonds, which were offered to the public 
last week, have not been fully taken up, they would be a 
first-class purchase at anything round about their issue price 
of £97 10s. percent. A default on the part of a Crown Colony 
is as unthinkable as on the part of the United Kingdom. 
Yet these four-year bonds can be bought to yield over 54 per 
cent. These 5 per cent. bonds are repayable at par on 
June 15th, 1920; interest is apie half-yearly—on 
June 15th and December 1sth—but the coupon payable 
on December 15th next is for a broken amount, viz., £1 16s. 5d. 
—representing interest calculated from the dates of the 
instalments, as the bonds do not become fully paid until 
December 4th next—but they may be paid up in full under 
discount at the rate of 4 per cent. the bonds are issued 
in denominations of £1,000, £500, and £100. Russian 
Government securities have been higher on the victories 
over the Austrians; Japanese and Brazilian Bonds have 
also shown firmness. The most active section in the market 
has been shipping shares—which are in very great demand 
and show rises in price—Tempus Shipping shares 
being now 18}, Court Line 83s. 6d., and Redcroft Steam 
Navigation 41s. Of the better-known shipping shares 
Royal Mails have been active, and are now 123 as against 
110 at the end of iast month, Peninsular and Oriental 
Deferred 386 as against 825, and Furness Withy—which a 
ear were 82s. 9d.—are now 52s. Rubber shares have 
ivened up, for the series of excellent reports and dividends 
continues. Lendu Rubber Estates, which were first recom- 
mended here on January 8th at 21s., have issued a remarkably 
good report, pay 12} per cent. (free of income tax) for the 
year, and are now quoted at 29s. For a rise in price, probably 
the most attractive purchase in this division, apart from 
Bah Lias, which are mentioned in a subsequent paragraph, 
is the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust fully paid 
share at its present price of about 22s. 44d. 


* * * 


The report of Joseph Lyons & Co. for the year ended 
March 81st last shows that the trading profit has risen from 
£1,521,000 to £1,592,900, but working expenses have risen 
still more, Rp yey the ratio han 82.54 per cent., 
as compared with 82.49 per cent. a year ago. Still, the net 
profit, after allowing for depreciation and debenture interest, 
shows an increase of £2,800. The rise in the cost of food- 
stuffs is seriously affecting the refreshment companies, 
for in this class of business it is not as easy as in others to 
put the whole of the increased cost immediately upon the 
consumer ; at the same time, this company is so excellently 
managed that it will probably stand the test of high costs 
better than any of its competitors. William Cory & Son, 
the big coal people, have also issued their report for the 
financial year ended March 381, and after allowing for excess 
profits duty, and making full and special provision for 
depreciation, show a profit of £453,126. The report is referred 
to here, as it mentions that £25,000 has been set aside as a 
special war fund for the purpose of granting assistance to 
employees incapacitated through the war, or to dependents 


of employees who have lost their lives in the war. This is 
an excellent provision which other companies making huge 
war profits might advantageously copy. 


A rubber plantation company has to lose money for five 
or six years before it can hope to make appreciable profits, 
for the simple reason that it takes from five to six years 
before trees which have been planted come into bearing. 
A number of clever investors therefore look out for 
companies which are just reaching this stage—known as 
““ young producers ”—whose shares can be obtained at not 
too much over par. The purchaser who comes into such a 
company now reaps the benefit of the five or six years during 
which the capital put up by the original shareholders has 
been unproductive. One of the largest companies of this 
description is the Bah Lias Tobacco and Rubber Estates, Ltd., 
which owns no less than 889,616 acres on the East Coast of 
Sumatra. Of this vast area 525 acres are under tobacco 
cultivation, 1,860 are planted with cocoanuts, and 4,110 are 
planted with rubber. Of this rubber acreage less than 
600 were planted prior to 1911, but in that year 1,550 acres 
and in 1912 1,040 acres were put under rubber, whilst in 
1918 another 990 acres were planted. Tapping was only 
commenced last year, and the yield of rubber for the 
company’s financial year ended October 8lst, 1915, was 
65,943 lbs. Owing to the dislocation caused by the war 
there was a loss on the tobacco cultivation, and the total 
operations for the year resulted in a net loss of £1,051. I 
hear, however, that the company is getting high prices in 
Amsterdam for its tobacco this year, and that its crop should 
show it a handsome profit. The estimated rubber crop for 
the current financial year is 120,000 !bs., which, however, 
will probably be cntethed. On account of the large plantings 
in 19)1 and 1912, each year now should show a large increase 
in rubber production, and the prospects of this, one of the 
most important of the Rubber Plantation Investment Trust’s 
subsidiaries, appear ve indeed. The present price 
of the £1 share, fully paid, is about 25s., and I would not be 
surprised if it were double that within a year. A method of 
taking an interest in this share at a much lower expenditure 
of capital, but with the same prospect of rising prices, is 
to buy some of the option certificates—which entitle the 
holder to take up shares at par up to October 8st, 1919. 
These certificates can now be purchased at something between 
9s. and 10s. per share option, and as—on the basis of the 
present price of the shares—they are worth about 5s. (for 
they confer the right to obtain, for 20s., a share which can 
be sold for 25s.), for the remaining 5s. one obtains a right 
extending over three years to take up shares at par. For 
the benefit of the uninitiated, it may be mentioned that such 
option certificates have nothing in common with the 
notorious options so beloved of “ bucket shops,” but are 
rights conferred by the company upon shareholders who 
at a certain mo | took up new shares, such rights being 
transferable. 

* * * 

For the first time in the company’s history Brunner, 
Mond & Co. show a profit in excess of a million, the actual 
figures for the year ended March 81st being £1,202,091, which 
compares with £909,571 for the previous year, and £851,290 
for the year ended March 8ist, 1914. After providing for 
various expenses, including the excess profits tax, there 
remains a net profit of £1,011,590. The issued share capital 
is now £4,277,283, of which £1,500,000 are 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares. The dividend—which last 
year was reduced to 25 per cent.— is now restored to its 
pre-war basis of 27} per cent., and the reserve fund now 
stands at over £1,750,000. This company, which has always 
been splendidly managed, is preparing for the 
position of affairs after the war. Quite recently it bought 
up the Ordinary Shares of the Ammonia Soda Co., Ltd., 
and an alliance was entered into with the Castner-Kellner 
Alkali Company, each company having a large shareholding 
in the other. It only needs the United i Company 


to join forces for the British chemical industry to be 
Emit Davies, 


thoroughly mobilised for peace. 
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New Issue of 


Exchequer Bonds. 


Income Tax Concession. 


HE Investor in 5% Exchequer 

Bonds has now the choice of 
two Series, one repayable at par on 
October 5th, 1919, the other on 
October 5th, 1921. In all other 
respects the Bonds offer identical 
advantages. 


Dividends on Registered Bonds of 
this issue will be paid without deduc- 
tion of Income Tax, which is left for 
assessment at the rate applicable to 
the Investor's income. (For par- 
ticulars see Prospectus.) 


5% Exchequer Bonds are the sim- 
plest and safest investment in the 
world. The security is the security 
of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 


The interest is payable half-yearly 
on 5th October and 5th April, 


All the money lent will be repaid in 
cash on the date specified. 


Bonds of either date will be accepted 
as cash in subscribing for a new 
War Loan. 


The Bonds will be issued in multiples 
of £100. 


Application Forms together with copies of the Prospectus 
may be obtained at the Bank of England, at the Bank of 
Ireland, of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C., and at any Bank, Money 
Order Office or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


Instruct your Banker or Broker 
To-day. 























NOW READY 


Towards Social Democracy? 


A Study of Socia) Evolution during the Past 
Three-quarters of a Century. 


48 pp. By SIDNEY WEBB. 1s met. 


In this spirited sketch of the changes in social and economic 
structure since 1840, Mr Webb gives a vivid impression of the 
progress of State and Municipal enterprise, Trade Unionism 
and Factory Legislation, C ation and Social Insurance, 
the provision for children and other “ non-effectives,” and the 
Emancipation of Women. Dealing principally with the 
United Kingdom, reference is made, as regards each subject, 
to the corresponding in other countries. Contributed 
originally to the Ca « Modern History, this study is 
pared in no partisan spirit, and it seeks to record with this. 
torical impartiality what has actually been the sweep of social 
evolution. A lengthy introduction discusses the absorbing 
uestion, “‘ What effect will the present great war have upon 
social evolution?" An appendix supplies references to 
the latest books on each of the subjects dealt with, and brings 
the information and statistics down to date, revealing the 
exceptionally rapid recent development of Co-o tation, 
Social Insurance, and Women's Suffrage throughout world. 
Published by the FaBian Society at the Fabian Book 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster; and by GgzoRGE ALLEN 
Unwin LimiTep, London. 
































“SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE WAR.” 

A Summer School, arranged by the Social Unions of the Churches, 
will be held at “*‘ The Hayes,” Swanwick, Derbyshire, from J une 24th 
to July 3rd, when the above subject will be considered from 
different standpoints. 

The Lecturers are :—The Bishop of Oxford, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
_ Clutton Brock, Sir Hugh Bell, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Carlyle, 

r. J. St. G. Heath, Miss Margaret Bondfield, Mrs. Pethick Law- 
aii Mr. Christopher Turnor, Mr. Charles Roden Buxton, Mr. 
Phillij Kerr, the Rev. Henry Carter, Mr. Ernest Barker. 
Inclusive terms 6s. 6d. a day, {2 tos. for the whole time. 
eint lications and enquiries should be sent to Miss LUCY 
INER, 92 St. George’s Square, S.W. Telephone: Victoria 7o8s. 





OUTHAM SCHOOL (Under the a) of the Soviety 
of Friends). Headmaster Arthur Rowntree, B A. \Certificate of Distinction 
in th: Tneory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
Schcol York now ready. — Write tor copies to the Heapmasrer, bootham 





TYPEWRITING. 
AM scr MSS and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
aovebe’. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
Y TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
. F —— eer 
WE “qualified LADY ASSISTANT for the Educational 


rtment of the Co-operative \ nion Limited; for duties see form of 


aaiedins experience in conting and the possexsion of certificates in co- 

ative subjects ar ng wd 130 per annum: form 

obtainable trom the Co-operative Union imited, Rolyoa e House, Hanover Street, 

Manchester; a! applications must be returned by June i9th, 19:6,—A. Wurrenzan, 
General General Secretary. \ Sowa: 


U NIVERSITY LECTURER, ineligible, disengaged June 20th, 


desires WORK, Secretarial Journalistic, or Literary - Box 801, Tue New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, . Kingsway, Londun, W.C. 


NVESTMENT.—Anyone with £200— £400 to invest profitably in 
business which now has an increased market is —q to communicate with 
“INVEST.” c/o TaLsor. 60 Wilson Street, Finsbury, E 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The yearly Subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- | 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16,6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great | 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 
| General Trade Advertisements are inserted at | 
| 





| Eight Guineas per page and pro raia, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
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READY SHORTLY. 


HOW TO PAY 
FOR THE WAR. 


Being ideas offered to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Fabian 
Research Department. 


Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 


Cloth, 6s. net. 


This is not a project of fancy taxes, or any other device to finance 
the carrying on of the war. The Fabian Research Department looks ahead to 
the first decade of Peace, when the nation will have a public debt of four 
thousand millions, and a normal annual expenditure of five hundred millions. 
How can this burden be borne without crippling industry, lowering the Standard 
of Life, or hampering individual enterprise? It is suggested that the only way 
is to increase the national productivity in all directions, and to diminish the 
charges upon it. Instead of multiplying taxes on production or consumption, 
we ought to untax industry and regularise demand. With this view proposals 
are made for the development of the Post Office, for the creation of a 
Public Service of Railway and Canal Transport, and for the Nationalisation 
of the Coal Supply, including a fixed and uniform National Price for 
Household Coal of a shilling per hundredweight, delivered to cellar. All 
these proposals, which are carefully worked out in technical detail, would 
incidentally afford some net revenue to the Exchequer, and provide for the 
eventual redemption of part of the War Debt. The remainder of that 
debt can, it is suggested, be repurchased from the investors, and 
“immobilised” by an ingenious development of a State Insurance Department, 
which, having nationalised Life Assurance, and guaranteed all existing policies 
and all future bonuses, will replace the “Industrial” policies, for which the 
poor now pay eighteen millions a year, by an absolutely universal Funeral 
Benefit. Meanwhile, there is to be a “Revolution in the Income Tax,” 
remedying its unfairness, stopping the evasions, instituting assessment on 
Family Incomes, so as to recognise the obligations of parents, and smoothing 
out the graduation from id. up to as much as 15s. 7d. in the pound on 
incomes over £100,000 a year, the whole yielding the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer twice his present revenue with half the personal hardship of to-day. 
The strength of these bold proposals lies in the expert knowledge with 
which the details have been elaborated. 


Copies may be ordered at once from 


THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 25, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 
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